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Till' ll'lfowiiiij upboiisms, maxim's, thoughts, cba-^ 

la^tus af»<l sayings, wele originally elected and 

.u'laiiL'od foV the benefit and incitement of a 

achuol-buy, the Editor's only son, whose hands 
• * 
vvcic too young, and judgment too immature, 

to pet form such a task himself. 

The volumes whence the following methodical 

eoi^eusation of their spirit and essence was 


diavvn, contained too many profound disquisi¬ 
tions, and too many elaborately wrought argu- 

% 

moots to be sufficiently attractive for a youth of 
his age and lively disposition,; they were there¬ 
fore thvested of their iutcgumchts, and the kernel 
only offered to him. They were presented to his 
studies iu a pleasing form, as a bitte^pilj is some¬ 
times disguised by honey to restore the physical 



PRRFACF. 


appetite, in fcrder that his mind might be prepared 
to relish such wholesome food, “ drawn from the 
pure well of English undefilcd and tliat, # wl^n 

such a purity of taSle was established, he snugly 

• « 

arise and eat, and gather mo^c such fruit, fiom 

same luxuridbs orchard for himself. 

* •• 

The selections were not merely marked by the 
Editor and copied by the servile hanfi*of a scribe ; 1 
but were chosen, transcribed and arranged, con 
amore , as the Italians say, by himself, as an act * 
jof pleasing duty. In its progress he lias used, in • 
some instances, an editor's licence, and in others, 
has condensed a whole page into a few life*. 
The .youth in question transcribed them fairly 


for his own use, and they have lain by, till in 
looking over some papers the^Editor found his 
own transcript, aryl in perusing them was so 

4 

much pleased with* the selection, that he ha»ven- 
*, turedto offer them to the public. 

The fqyv detracts from the ancient writers, are 
/■ marked with the authors' names, but the greater 
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f '» 

m r 


portion are transcribed from the writings of an ; 
almost forgotten author, and are left unmarked* ’ 

These are from the nervous pen of Jeremy Cot- 
lie if, jl writer who is too often considered as a 

• w * 0 

sour, malignant, lean-minded Puritan, who vgnal- 

ized Yu&self only bv his attacks upon the staged 

• • • 

wlylst, on the contrary, he was a cheerful, lively 
> man of wit? »of principle, and of courage; who 
compelled Dryden to apologise for his unleeraly 
levity, and to plead guilty 1 to the charges of ob¬ 
scenity, of profanencss, and of immorality; who 
vancpiished the knightly Vanbrugh, and who 
conquered the fashionable Congreve at their 
own weapons. 

He was, moreover, a powerful writer, a vigor¬ 
ous, profound and original thinker; a man versed 
in the knowledge of human nature, which he de- 
ligh^d to view on the sunny side; a philosopher, 

who, like Epicurus, held pleasure 3 to be made for 

• 

1 Dryden ’s preface to his Fables. • 

* Johnson’s Life of Congreve. * 

\ See the article “ Pleasure’ 1 in the following pages. 
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iiian^ and a*pol»tteian friendly, even to devotion, 
to the cause of libeity. 1 

The portions furnished by tins neglected yritQi, 

whose name, the Editor fondly hopes, lays 
• * 
pointed out to many to wholly he was before u»- 

, Ivhown, will, bethinks, prove^the 1 1 nth of these 

assertions, fyid place the name of.leiemy (’oilier, 

as the learned father Courbevillo* say's 1 it ought to 

be, on a level with Montaigne, St, Evremond, and 

La Bruyere. 

& 

J. E. 

1 Sue the articli's 4 * Luthier Y-,” u Naiio\, m 14 N,»- 
tlONAl iKJV'lTli'JP.** 

* In Hu* ptefacc to his tMusl«ition of u T>» i J(i l>v 
Don Balthazar f< rati an. 
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ok Tin 


11K\*.• JF.RK\fY COLLIER, M. A. 


Jeremy Collier was born at Stow Qui, in the 
•county of Cambridge, on tbc 23rd September, 
p l 650. His lather, Jeremy Collie#, was a clergy¬ 
man of the Chiuch of England, and celebrated as 
a learned divine and as an able linguist. He was 
for %omc time master of the grammar-school at 
Ipswich in Suffolk, wherein he'educated his sou, 
and scut him to Cambridge, where he was ad¬ 
mitted as a sizer of Caius College in April, 1669, 
under tbc tuition of John Ellys. In 1673 he took 
his degree of B.A. and in 10%6 that of M.A. the 

highest lie ever obtained. H<? was ordained in 

* 

deacon’s orders in 1677, by Gunning, Bishop of 
Lily, and in priest’s orders the follo^ii/f year, by 
Compton, Bishop of London. # 

Collier officiated for some time at the Countess- 
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dowjigiu ofc Dorset’* seat, Knowlr Faik, m Kent, 
as domestic chaplain, the duties and honouis of* 
winch stirred office he fiCely discusses lw one of 
his miscellaneous essays. From this si‘u^*"Oii 
he removed, m 167&, to a small rectory Amp- 
ton, jiear [Jury St. Edmund's, in Sullblk, on the 
^presentation ofVTames Oulthorpe, Esq. * 

After holding this benefice six yt»?.i>, he re¬ 
signed it, dame to London, 168.7, and was >hrfrtly 
aftei appointed to the lectureship of (bay’s Inn; 
but, as at the [{evolution of 1688 lie declined taking 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy to WilliUm,, 
after having swf rn them to .Tames, (from the ob¬ 
ligations of which he oonscientously believed 
none but that kiug himself could absolve him,) 
the public exeicise of his sacred function became 
impracticable. He was, however, *of too active a 
spirit to remain idle, and therefore commenced an 
attack upon the principles of transferred allegi¬ 
ance, in reply to Burnett’s Enquiry into th< 
present State of Affairs, &c.” wherein king James 
"is treated as a deserter from hi« crown. (Vllici's 
reply is entitled “ The Desertion discussed, in 
a Letter Vfl* a Country Gentleman,” 1688. dto. 
This discussion gave such offence at court, .that 
he was sent to Newgate, where he continued to 





In* a dose pnson.'i for some months, ifraiting-tho 
e\cut with philosophical patience, till he was dis- 
chargcd*without a trial, 

flv continued vindicating Ins principles, by 
Viftious^ubli^ations, till 169 4 2, opposing, by all 
the menus m lus p*wer, and with his energetic 

pen, ilui Vevolutum and all its $hbcttors. He 4 

• • ® 

thus became distasteful to the men in power, wlio 
only waited # a fitting occasion for seizing him. 
This »unn happened, by information being given 
to the Karl of Nottingham, the secretary of state, 
•that, towards the latter end of that year. Collier, 
►and another noiij ming clorgymai/of the name of 
Newton, were gone to liomney-uiarsh, with a 
\icvv tu tiaiisnut or receive intelligence from the 
otlicS side of the water. Messengers wcic there¬ 
in* e sent to ’apprehend them, and they were 
brought to London; when, after a short exami¬ 
nation by the carl, they were committed pri¬ 
soners to the Gatehouse; but as no evidence was 


produced of their l>eing concerned in any such, 
desigif, they were ordered to Tjc discharged # on 


bail. V 

Newton, it appears, availing himself of this op¬ 
portunity of obtaining his liberty, gave the rc- 


<|uir£d sccunty; l>ut Collier, steady to his princi- 
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ple», refuel to give bail, bpcausc lie conceived 
that such an act would be a viitnal acknowledg¬ 
ment / *he jurisdiction of the couit in which 
the bail would lie accepted, and consoqmbp^jr of 
the power from which the authority <»f such 
court was derived. He therefore surrendered 
•himself beforeVJhief Justice Holt, and was com¬ 
mitted to the King's Bench Prison from which 

e 4 

he was released in the course of a tew days, 

• • 

through the intercession of his friends, but with¬ 
out any compromise of his principles. On his 
release from prison he vindicated both his con- * 
duct and his {Principles by new ami equally of-»» 
fensive publications. 

flt t 

He then lived in retirement, thinking * "lin¬ 
tary mortification better than enforced pernfftec, 
till the year Hibfi, when he was cdllod'Upon, to¬ 
gether with two other clergymen of similar prin¬ 
ciples, named Cook and Seratt, to attend the last 
moments of Sir John Friend and Sir William 
# Perkins, who were'eoudemned to death for then 
participation in the assassination plot. On the 
3rd of April, yM that year, they attended these 
unhappy persons to the place of execution, and 
assisted *in their spiritual labours with zeal and 
assiduity; so much so, indeed,,as to give great 
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» y 

■►Hence to tin* »cignmir powers, altlfuu^b Jmxon 
w.is ncvoi molested l>y the English republicans, 
loi liis# loyalty and similar conduct * ” unfor- 

tn^t<?( Innlcs I.; antigen the infuriated mob 
<d‘ icpftblican Biance permitted Edgeworth al 
though religion \v;js declared a farce, and was 
hani-la iMlic iiulion, to bid his equally uufortn - 4 
utile s«>vefe?gi>, as a son of Sr Loms^ to ascend 


M) 


Ti<; 


IN i'll. 


'i'li. a oilenees v\eie, that C-oilier solemnly ab- 
•olvid So William P<rkins, as a penitent, ac 4 
%* onimg to the fotmulai ies of the Church of En<>- 
pi m«l, and areoiding to the powers vested in him 
a pne.t of that chinch, by its public ovdi- 
i' i«‘ *, and that Cook pci formed the same 
"ili% foi Sn John Eimud ; and that all tillec of 
them afterwards joined m the imposition of hands 
upon the unlbitunatc sull’uiiis. This conduct 
'' a $ -opposed, by the friends of tlie new govern- 
nu at, to give the sutfeieis more tbo cbaiactei of 
iiiaityis than of malefactois, and was lesented as # 
a dai nig insult to both the civil and the eccli^i- 
a-'lical gONcrnnunls. It led to d^nibbc decla- 
latiou from the Archbishops of Canjjntmry and 
^oih, the Bishops of London, Duilmnl, Win- 
i he-t#i, l^cldh ld and Covcnliv, Rochester, Ho- 

• t 
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V 1 . 

refonl, Norwich, Peterborough, Gloucester, ('In- 
cheater and St. Asaph, in which they testitied 

their utter abhorrence of tins scandalous, uregu- 

« 

lar, and seditious proceeding. s 

This cteclaration, which is preserved in-the ap¬ 
pendix to the third volume “ State Tracts in 
^\he time of‘ Kftig William,” brought upon the 
three clerical offenders ecclesiastical censure, and 
a prosecution in the secular comts, as em-mies 
to the government. Cook and Seratt were cum¬ 
in it ted to Newgale, and after wards ideated 
without a trial; but Collier, to avoid giving ba'l,» 
and thereby acknowledging the authority of the,, 
government, kept himself out of tlie way, for 
winch he was outlawed, and continued so to the 
day of his death. 11c defended himself as 
usual, with his pen ; and published, fft various 
periods of the year 169(>, seveuil pamphlets in 
justification of his conduct. 

In l(S ( J7 he published the liist volume of that 
series of misccllavieous pieces, from which the 
preseut conipilatibn is principally selected,,undci 
the title of ‘‘^Essays upon several Subjects, by 
Jurcmy tofiier, M.A.” In 170.0 he published 
the sccfoud volume of the same senes; and in 
1709, the third volume, all of which bear »ndn- 



THIS REV. JEREMY COLLI Eli.» 

I»u«ni.le marks of d«,.p thinking, solid, reason, 
mg, and careful finishing. They were written 
with sitch a mixtmo of learning ayd wit, and in a 
:Tt once so easy and flowing, that, notwith¬ 
standing tv prejudices, which are* strongly 
against him, they ere in general well received 
in In'*- oin day, amj have gone through several* 
cdtions su»ee. 

fn l(>i)8 Jus began liis well-known attempt to 
iclbim tin English stage, by publishing Ins 
“ Slant View of the Immorality of the English 

* Stage, logethci with the Sense of Antiquity upon 

• this argument,*' in octavo. TUts work speedily 
engaged him in a conliovcrsv with the wits and 
dramatists of the day. Congic\e and Vanbrugh, 
“ vfiio often wanted grace, but nc\er wit,” with 
many others, ‘whom he had severely tasked, ap¬ 
plied openly against him; to all of whom he 
icplud with successful severity and with caustic 
wit. In this contioveisy Collier exerted himself 
h> the utmost advantage, and showed that a di-* 
vim* may have wit as well us learning and reason 

on his side. His labours in the ciftfcse of dccoiwn 

» « 

weie eminently successful; they produced re¬ 
pentance and amendment in his adveisaries, and 
pavcci the way fo* the subsequent relbrnyition of 
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xxy^ 1 ^ 

that where Gan tck, Siddons, ami Kemble 

triumphed. 

Diyden, \\ itl\ much eandoui a.id good*son^i\ 
admitted, in the preface to ins babies, the juy^ice 

i 

of Colbet’s charge against him. “ I shUll say 
the lCss," lie savs “of Mi. JUpIIici, bivausi in 

*• K * 

'''’many things he has taxed mj* justly ; uiftl I hau 
pleaded guilty to all thoughts and explosions of 
mine, which can he tinly airaigned of ohscemly, 
profaneness, or immorality, and rftunt them. 
If he he my enemy, let him timinph ; d la* he 
my friend, as I have given him no personal occa¬ 
sion to be otherwise, he will be glad ot my ie- 
pentance. ft becomes me not to di<iw my pen 
in the defence of a bad cause, when 1 have so 
often drawn it m a good one.” If ( 'ongieve'.md 
Vanbrugh had taken the same cdurse as l)ry- 
den, by making an ingenuous confession of their 
faults, they would ha v e ictiicd from tin* contest 
with a better grace than tliey did; foi, with all 
rtlie wit which thety have displayed m their re¬ 
spective vindication*, they make but an ■iiidii- 
fcient fi'^uiCj/lm comp.uison with their w*. II— 
aimed and puweilul antagonist. 

“ Congreve and Vanin ugh/’ says l)r. John¬ 
son, “attempted ausweis. Congreve, a keiy 
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young man, elated with success and impatient of 
censure, assumed an air of confidence and sccu- 
i ity. # IIis chief artifice of controversy is to le- 
toi*S upon Ins adversary ln% own words. lie is 
$ery angry ^ and hoping to conquer Collier with 
Jus own weapons?, allows himjelf the uw oi 
c very term of contumely and contempt; but he 
has the awoul without the arm of Spandenbcg; 
by has his* ;mtagomst’s coarseness, but not his 
stlength. Collier replied; for contest was his 
delight: he was not to be frighted from his pur¬ 
pose' 01 his prey. The cause of Congreve was 
not tenable; whatever glosses fie might use for 
t Jit; defence or palliation of certain passages, the 
general tenor and tendency of his plays must 
always be condemned. It is acknowledged, with 
universal conviction, that the perusal ot his 
woiks will make no man better; and that their 
ultimate effect is to represent pleasure in alliance 
with vice, and to relax those obligations by 
which life ought to be regulated. The stag# 
found other advocates, and the dispute was pro¬ 
tected tluough ten years; but^t^Iast comedy 
grew more modest, and Collier lived to see the 

leward of his labours in the reformation of the 

§ 

stage.” * . 
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Collier’s next undertaking was tlie tianslation of 
Moreri's great Historical, Geographical, Gene¬ 
alogical, and Poetical Dictionary. Tlio liist 
two volumes were printed in 1701 ; the tlftid, 
under the title of a Supplement, nu 170/}; anft 
jhe fourth, which is called an Appendix, m 1701. 
About the year 1701 lie published an" English 
translation« of the Meditations of ttie-Kmpoior 
Marcus Antoninus, to which he ad<hd the My-, 
thological picture of (Vbcs. 

In the reign of Anne ovirtures were made to 
Collier to engage him on the sude of government, 
and he was promised cluucli-prefcrment as a ie- 
ward; but being a non-juior from pnnoiples ot 
conscience, he could not be prevailed to listen to 
any terms. 

In 1708 he published the fust volume >f his 
Ecclesiastical History of Groat Britain, chief! \ of 
England, from the first establishment of Christ! 
anity to the cud of the reign of Charles 11., with a 
brief account of th,e affairs of religion in li eland, 
collected from the best ancient historians, coun¬ 
cils, and fpcqrtS* The first volume comes down 
to the reigtf of Henry VIII.; and the second, 
which concludes the work, was published in 1714. 

jflPbis history was censured by Bish »ps Barnett and 

IK* . / 

h. 1 1 
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Nicholson, and by Dr. Kennett, afterwards Bi¬ 
shop of Peterborough, and was defended by Col¬ 
lier in^wo separate answers. • 

IT is asserted confidently*that he wjs conse- 
dlaled # a bishop in 1713, by Dr. George Hickes, 
uho had been cooperated suffragan of Thetfotxk 
by the depiivcd Bistops of Norwich, Ely, aud Pc- 
lerbo.ough, on the ‘2dd of February, 1694. 

As> ( i olhor advanced in years his health became 
rnp,nied by frequent .attacks of the stone, to 
uhich his sedentary life probably contributed ; so 


HTiut he published nothing more lhan a volume of 
•practical discourses, m 17*2.5, and an additional 
set mou, upon “■ God not the Origin of Evil,*' iu 
1720. lie, died of the above complaint, on the 
«,f A pul, 17*20, aged seventy-six, and was 
mteried three da vs afterwards, in the church- 
y.ud of St. Paucras, near London. 


Jeremy (’oilier was a man of strict principles, 
and of gieut sincerity, ingenuous, learned, moral, 
and pious. He sacrificed all the flattering pro- * 
spec Is* of worldly success that we^re offered liiln, 
to a sincere attachment to his ^pmyientious 
pimeiples; and died at an advanced tge, in the 
belief and profession in which lie lived. He will 

0 

Jong be remembered as the relormei of the*Brilisb # 
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stage, and for liis successful defence of his asser¬ 
tions of its vice and immorality, single-handed, 
against a confederated host of diamatic' talent, 
the most witty and,.brilliant that, peijiaps,*cvcr 
appeared at one time in England. * * & 

t His principa] works are— * 


# 

« 

1. The Desertion Diseased, m a Letter' t<S a < 'tnuH\y 
Gentleman. * The before-mentioned reply to \)r. Libert 


Burnett. 4to. 1088. * r 

3. A Translation of the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and 
Twelfth Books of Slcidan’s Commentaries. Ito, 1880 

3. Vindieiac Juris Regtt; or, Rcmaiks upon a Pape, 

titled “ An Enquiry into the Measures of Submission to the 
Supreme Authority.’* 4to. 16*80. 4 

The author of this Enquiry was also Gilbert Burnett. 

4. Animadversions upon the Modem Explanation ot the 
Second Henry VIT. Chap. 1. or a King de facto. 4to,'fi80. 

5. A Caution against Inconsistency, or the < onnevion 
between Praying and Swearing, m relation to the ( ivil 
Powers. 4to. 1890. 

This is a dissuasive from joining in public assemblies. 

G. A Dialogue between Philo-Bclgus and Scniproimis. 
4 to. 1890. 


• 7. To the Right Honourable the Lords, and to the Gtn- 

tlerpen convened at Westminster, ()ct. 1890. Folio, 

This is a petpion for an enquiry into the lmth of the 
Prjnce t of Wales, printed upon a half-sheet. 

8. Dr. Sherlock’s Case of Allegiance considered, with 
borne Remarks upon his Vindication. 4to. 18!) I. 

9. A Brief Essay concerning the Independency of * 'lunch 
.Power. r 4to. 1C92. 



. • 

J 1 his essay attempts to piove that the public assemblies 

ot ilu kingdom were guilty of schism, on account of 

being held under siuh bishops a«* had assumed, or 

oh hf’d such a*, had assumed the sits of those who had 

• bun deprived for not takmg c thc oath-* to the lien go- 

• vf.*rnim.nt. 

Id. The c.oe of giving Bail to a pretendid Aitvhmiu 
x.nmmil Ito. ]fi'JJ. • * 

This pamphlet is defied from the King's Bench, Nov. 
‘2!l, Jtiifj, with a Preface dated Dec. 

If. A Better to Sn John Holt, dated Nov. 30, HMIJ 

12 A Rcplv fo some Kem irks upon the (’use of giving 
Euil,«\i dated April, 1003. 

13 A Persuasive to Consideration tendered to the Uo\:il- 
^particularly to those of the Church of England. 4 f o. 


1003. M 

• " 

1 1. The same reprinted in l!vo. with a Vindication of ds 

Principles, against a piece entitled lS The Lav man’s Apo- 
logv.” Hvo 1(133. 

1 ■ % I’emails upon the London (i.uettc, relating to the 
Sir.uts Fleet, ant^ the Battle of Landen, in Flanders. 4to 
11.33. 


l(i. A Defence of the Absolution given to Sir William 
Perkuis«it the place of Execution, dated April 3, l(J3(» 4to. 

17* A fuithur Vindication of the Absolution given to Sir 
William Perkins, occasioned hy a P^per entitled, u A de- 
elaiation of the Sense of the Archbishops and Bishops," *xc. • 
dated April *21, HJJMi. 4U». • 

Ul. A Postsiript in relation to a paper,'\died, an Answer 
to his Defence, dated April 2o, ltifhi. Ito. * • 

13. A Reply to the Absolution of a Pemteflt, according 
to the directions of the Church of England, dated May 23, 
itiflfi. 'ito. 
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20. A ^Answer to th« “ Animadwrsiom on two prm.pit- 
lets lately published by Mr. Collier,” dated Jul-y 1, 

4 to. 

21. Essays updh several Moral Subjects. >1 vul*. 0\<>. 
1607. 

22. A fc^hort View of the Immorality and Piof.it uuv ,«f 
the English Stage, together with the Souse of Antiquity upon 

•this Argument. Vvo. 1000. 

23. A Defence of the Short Vi€iv, being a Ijcpl\ to Mr. 
Congreve’s Amendments, &c. and tiMthe Yin'luy'ion ot tin 
author of the llelapse, (Sir John Vanbrugh.) Uvo lO'/t). 

21. A Second Defence of the Short Vic(»,' being a Reply 
to a book entitled tl The Ancient and Modern Stage- sur¬ 
veyed.” Bvo. 1700. 

The book here replied to was written by l>r. Jhiihv 
D rake, a violent political wntcr of that da\, and the 
author of adranialic piue called 44 the Shorn Law>cr.” 

25. A Translation of Moren\s llistoucnl, (leographital, 
Genealogical, and Pohlital Dictionary. 2 vok folio. 1 701. 

26 . A Translation of Antoninus’s Meditations, t J»m>. 
1701. 

27. Mr. Collier's Dissuasive from the -liouxc, in 
a Letter to a Person of Quality, occasioned by the late ia- 
hmuty of the tempest. U\o. 1703. 

20. A Sup])lcment to Moron's Dictionary. Fobo. 170"». 

20. A further Vindication of the Siiort View, &c ni 
1 which the objections w of*a late book, entitled 4< A Definee of 
PIcys,” are considered. dvo. 1700. • 

This DefenceoJ^Plays was wntlcn by Dr, Fdwiml Filiner, 
author of u tragedy ca11t*d 44 the UnnaUmil Ihotln’r ” 

30. An Ecclesiastical History of Great Rritain, chiefly of 
England, from the first planting of (limtianity (o the end 
of Charlpa II. witli a Brief Account <^f the Alhurs of Kell-. 
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•/ion in Ireland, collected from the best Ancient I^storian*, 
■ i ’mine ils and Records. Vol.l. 17011. 

:tl Continuation of tile above. Vol. '2. 1714. 

,*12. Aif Answer to some Exceptions itf Bishop Biirnctt’s 
Third Part of the History of the Reformation, A„e« against 
JM^ ( oll^r s Ecclesiastical History; together witft a Reply 
to Mime Remarks m 11 1 shop Nicholson’s English Historical, 
Libr.uy, &c. upon the same subject. 17H* 

;i:> Sonic* Ucmaiks oii*l>r. Kennctt’s second and third 
Letters, whereof his inwrepicsciiUitions of Air, Cjollier’s lic- 
clcM.ntu il History are laid open, and his calumnies dis> 
pro\ ed 1717- * • 

l.M An Appendix to Morell’s Dictionary. 17*-1. 

J :k“> Pi.'itual Discourses. 172o. 

A Sermon upon (»od not the Orig n of Evil-’’ 
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• AJ)VANIMGES OT MODERN TIMJ?lS. 

U 

. hose who co lie last, seem to enter with advan¬ 
tage. Tliey are born to the wealth of antiquity. 
"*Tf!e materials for judging are prepared, and the 
•foundations of knowledge are laid to their hands. 
Besides, if the point was tried by antiquity, an¬ 
tiquity would lose it; for the present age is 
realty the oldest, and has the largest experience 
to plead. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN MUSIC. 

That the music of the ancients could command , 
further than the modern, is pastVjisputc, Whether 
they were masters of a greater compass of notes, 
or knew the secret of varying them^jmore arti¬ 
ficially ; whether they adjusted the interval of 
silence more exactly, had their hands Of their 
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voices ^further improved, or tlieir instruments 
better contrived; whether they had a deeper 
insight into the philosophy of nature, and under¬ 
stood the laws of the union of the soul and body 
more thoroughly; and from thence, wcre'enabfcd 
to touch the ^passions, strengthen the sense, or 
prepare the medium with* greater advantage; 
whether tjiey excelled us in all, or hi how many 
of these ways is not clear. However, this is'ceiv 
tain, that our improvements of this kind are littf^ 
better than alehouse crowds with respect to 
theirs. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN TITLES COMPARED. 

J 

To suppose an ancient title, though lesser in 
degree, is preferable to a greater of later creation, 
is as if one should affirm that an old shilling 
is better than a new half-crown, though the alloj 
and impression should be the same in both. 


AN.Ci.ENTS AND MODERNS. 

* 

Not tbf y the moderns are born with more wii 
than their predecessors; but finding the work 
better furnished at their coming into it, they have 
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more leisure for new thoughts, more light* to di¬ 
rect them, and more hints to work upon. 


. * ANIMAL INSTINCT. • 

Some animals subsist upon strength, some^ 
upon swiftness, and, some upon cunning and 
precaution. * Some arc preserved * by, courage, 
amf some Uy t fear. For instance, if lions and 
Mgers were timorous, and built as heavy as a 
/cow, they would quickly be starved. If a hare 
r would turn and stand at bay, if she had fire and 
•resistance in her blood, there woiuld soon be an 

i 

cud of that species. If a bird had not wings in 
addition to her feet, to help her to forage, and to 
cany her out of danger, she would be made to 
little purpose. * 


appetite. 


[. What a long course oftsubmission and at- , 
tendance must a man run though when his ap¬ 
petite prescribes for him ? Resolving to purchase 
at any rate, is in effect to send a blanlgto the sel¬ 
ler. ft encourages him to draw up the conditions 
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at pleasure, and to rise upon us at the discretion 
of avarice or ill nature. 

II. When virtue is sacrificed to appetite, re¬ 
pentance must foUow, and that is an uneasy 
passion. • c * 

► * ... 

t • 

APPLAUSE. , * 

« 

To creep after applause is a servile and preca- 

1 • 

rious satisfaction. 


ARTIFICE OF TACTION. 

V. 

To tell the people they are free, is the common 
artifice of the factious and seditious. These state- 
gipsies pick the pockets of the ignorant with* this 
species of cant, and with informing them what 
mighty fortunes they are all born to. 


i ASSUMPTION. 

<A man that irfes to be peevish and«para¬ 
mount, and to play the sovereign at every turn, 
does but* b(£st the blessings of life, and swagger 
away his own enjoyments; and not to enlarge 
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• * 

^ * 

upon the folly, not to meution tlie injustice of' 
.such a behaviour, it is always'a sign of a little 
unbcnevolcnt temper. It is disease and discredit 
all over : and there is no mWe greatness in it 
than in the swelling of a dropsy. • 


, ATHEISM. 

o 

Atheism te the result of ignorance and pride, 
of strong senses and feeble reasons; of good eat» 
‘ijyy/iml ill living. It is tlic plague of society, 
the corrupter of manners, and the uuderminer of 
property. ^ 


* AN ATHEIST. 

J 

(. Aii atheist, if you will take his word for it, 
is a very despicable mortal. Let us desciibe him 
by bis tenets, and copy him a little from his own 
original. He is then no better ,than a heap of 
organized dust, a stalking mabhine, a speaking 
head without a soul in it. Eft*. thoughts are 
bound by &e laws of motion, his actKyu^are ail 
prescribed. He has no more liberty Aban the 
current, of a stream, or the blast of a tempest; 
and where there is no choidfe there can be no nterit. 4 
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II. the creed of an atheist is a degrading sys¬ 
tem, a most mortifying persuasion. No advan- 

^ * 

' tage can make him shine: he strikes lunwlf out 

4 

of all claim to regatd, and has no alliancp to any 
honourable distinction. He is the offspring of 
chance, the stave of necessity, danced by foreign 
impulse no less than a puppet, igno)>la in liis de¬ 
scent, little in life, and nothing at the*eud of it. 

r 

c 


AVARICE. 


I. Avarice keeps a man always in the wheel, 
and makes liinfa slave for his life time : Ins hoau 
or his hands are perpetually employed. When 
one project is finished his inclinations roll to .ano¬ 
ther, so that his rest is only variety of labour. 
This evil spirit throws him into the fire, and into 
the water, and all sorts of hazards and hardships; 
and when he has reached the tombs, he sits naked 
and out of his right mind. 

II. Where avail ce rules and rages there is no¬ 
thing of humarlty remaining. 88 


AUTHORITIES. 

y * 

~ We duerht not to be tbo imnlieit or resicrmmr to 
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. authorities, but should examine before w£ assent, 
and preserve our reason in its just liberties* ,To 
walk ijlway-i upon crutches is the Vay to lose the 
use of out limbs. Such an -absolute submission 

• i 

keeps us iif a perpetual minority, break; the 
spirits of the understanding, and Jays us open to* 
imposture*. * 


AUTHORS. 

^Vuthois, like women, commonly dress when 
they make a visit. Respect to themselves makes 
• them polish their thoughts and tfxert the force of 
their understanding, more than they would or 
cun do in ordinary conversation: so that the 
reader has, as it were, the spirit and essence in a 
narrow compass, which was drawn off from a 
much larger proportion of time, labour and ex¬ 
pense. Like an heir, he is born rather than 
made rich, and comes into a stock of sense with 
little or no trouble of his owh., It is true, a for-* 

tuneTn knowledge, which deroepds in this nAn- 

* 

ner. as well as an inherited estate, is too often 
9 \ ^ 

neglected and squandered away, beVause we do 
not consider the difficulty in raising it. 
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BAD COMPANY. 

Bad compariy is like a nail driven into ji po.st 

with a hammer, which alter the first ami second 

* 

stioke may be drawn out with little difficulty; 
• but being once driven up to the head, the pinceis 
cannot take hold to draw itodt, but whic^ican only 
be done by destruction of the wood.— Sr. Austin. 


beauty. 

Beauty, though it is a pretty varnish, yet is of 
a frail constitution, liable to abundance of aeci-' 
dents, and is but a short-lived blessing at the 
best. 


BODILY NECESSITIES 

If one had nothing but a soul to keep, he need 
not go to service r to maintain it; but a body at 
tpresent is a very jujjhgent sort of a thing, it can¬ 
not subsist upon^us own growth, but stathls in 
want of continual supplies. 1 This circumstance of 
eating aml'drinking, is a cruel check upon many 
a man's dignities, and makes him hold liis life by 
^very smile tenure. 
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* BODY AND MIND. 

A thought strongly encouraged 4>y justice and 
duty, well warmed with shame and honour, with 
ra£e add re tenge, sets the blood on fire, and 
makes the spirits ruslt into the nerve^ with unusual • 
vigour. This suddcn*cffort of the mind raises the 
whole posse of nature, strains the muscles, and 
mak # es every* atom, as it w p erc, sally out with 
it. This I take it is an evidence that the mind 
has a great command over the body, and can 
•rouse or lay it asleep at pleasure; and is a good 
•rgument to prove the independent liberty of the 
will and the distinction between matter and spirit. 


# BOOKS. 

I. In conversing with books we may choose our 

company, and disengage without ceremony or ex¬ 
ception. Here wc are free from the formalities 
of custom and respect. We need not undergo 
the penance of a dull story fron.^g fop of figure*; 
but may shake off the haughty, the impertinent 
and the vain, at pleasure. '» 

II. Books, well managed, afford direction and 
discovery : they strengthen the organ, enlarge the „ 
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■ t „ 

prospelt, and give a more universal insight into 
things than can be learned from unlettered ob¬ 
servation. * 

i 

III. When the book is once out, the rubicon is 

• passed, the die is thrown, and the<change mast 

be ventured. f * 

IV. Books are a guide in°youth, and an enter- 

* 

taimxientofor age. They support us under soli* 
tude, and keep us from being a burden to our¬ 
selves. They help us to forget the crossness ol* 
men and tilings, compose our cares and our pas¬ 
sions, and lay our disappointments asleep. When w 
we are weary cFj the living we may repair to the 
dead, who have nothing of peevishness, pride, or 
design in their conversation. 


THE BRAIN. 

In my opinion the brain has a very unpromis¬ 
ing aspect for such a business, (thinking.) It 
looks like an odd sort of bog for fancy to paddle 
ih. When I s c e^people tread sense out df mud, 
qs they^do eels, then I may be inclined to believe 
that brains and reasoning are of a kin. In the 
mean time I desire to bo excused. 
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OttOICE OF BUSINESS FOR CHILDREN, 

Cliilclrcn should not be predetermined, to* bu¬ 
siness eft a pcradventure. To doom them to a 
profession in the cradle, before ttyeir capacities' 
are inspected, is hut amoving in the dark. Thus 
they are often planted in a wrong soil, their fancy 
is iftismatchyd, and their talent disappointed. 
13efoie so weighty a disposal, the genius should be 
nicely examined; for to cross upon nature, and to 
• stride against the stream, is always to little pur¬ 
pose. § 


# BRAVERY* 

A brave man Is clear in his discourse*atid keeps 
close to trutb.~AiU8TOTLE, 

CALUMNY. 

He that lends an easy and sedulous ear tt> 
calumny, is either a man of very ill morals, or 
has no more sense and understanding! than, a 
child.-— Menander. 
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CHILDHOOD, 

Childhood fs the best time for improvement. 
When the memory is strong, and the body capable 
of application, there is no need of fong intervals 
for refreshment, of putting into port to careen, or 
of waiting the leisure of a* weather-beaten con¬ 
stitution. 0 As yet, the mind is not overcharged 

t 

with cares , the power of interest is not grown up, 
and the baits of pleasure hang somewhat out of 
sight. Now, if ever, the paper is blank, the scales 
even, and the affections most indifferent: they* 
are unseized bf the prevalence of habit, and th£ 
infection of the company. 

-- i 

CHILDREN. 

Nature usually makes a very obliging discovery 
of herself in children. They throw themselves 
with entire confidence upon conversation, they 
act without artifice or disguise, and believe others 
to be as kind atfd as undesigning as themSelves. 


CHOICE OF FRIENDS. 

I 

It'bas been a pretty difficult question, whether 
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new friends are ever to be preferred to olji ones; 
as it is usual to esteem young horses above those 
1 worn w itli years and service. A doubt unworthy 
of a man, for we ought not B to be satiated with 
frfendsltip, aa with other things.—C icero. 

* 

• • _ 

» • 

• IIHUKCH-MI'SIC. 

k 

* k 

Pho end 0/ church-music is to relieve the wea¬ 
riness of a long attention, to make the mind more 
cheerful and composed, and to endear the offices 
• of feligion. It should therefore imitate the per* 
•fume of the Jewish tabernacle, ayl have as little 
of the composition of common use as is possible. 
There must be no voluntary maggots, no military 
tattoos, no light and galliardizing notes; nothing 
that may make? the fancy trifling, or raise an im¬ 
proper thought; which would be to profane the 
service, and to bring the play-house into the 
church. Religious harmony must be moving, 
but noble withal—grave, solemn, and seraphic 2 . 
fit for a martyr to play and an angel to hear, it 
should be contrived so as to warm the best blood 
within us, and to take hold of the finijgl part of ^ 
the affections ; to transport us with the beauty of 
holiness . to raise us above the satisfactions of* 
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life, atyl make us ambitious of the glories of 
heaven. And without doubt, if the morals of the 
choir were suitable to the desigu of the music, it 
were no more than requisite. To come reeling 
from a tavern, or a worse place, into a cliurch, 1 is 
a monstrous incongruity. Such irregular people 
are much fitter for the exerevses of penance than 
exultation. The use of them dissevers the interest 
of religion ; and in effect is little better than lay¬ 
ing the praises of God, through the organ of the 
devil. 


* CLEANLINESS. 

We must have a regard to cleanliness, which 
we are not to ran into too exquisite and offensive 
nicety; but only so far'as to avoid rusticity, and 
a negligence below the dignity of our nature. We 
are to take the same measures as to our apparel, 
in 1 which, as in most other things, a due mean is 
commendab]e.'~:£]C£RO. 

CLERICAL FLATTERY. 

Of all sorts of flattery, that which comes from 
jx solemn character, and stands before a sermon 
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is the worst complex ioned. Such commoncfatioa 
is a satire upon the author, makes the tefct look 
mercenary, and disables the discourse from doing 
service. 


COMFORTS OF OLD AG1?. 

Health vigour and sense, sometime^ hold out 
to the length of a long journey. Plato enjoyed 
them all at eighty; and so, if you will take his 
word for it, did Cato Major, who reckons you 
up*a great many more. TuJly was more than 
sixty when he wrote his famou^ Philippics, in 
which his rhetoric is not only more correct, but 
more moving and tempestuous than in his 
younger orations. The poetic fire which is soon¬ 
est extinct, soihetimes rages beyond that period. 
Now those that can entertain others are never ill 
entertained themselves. 


COMPANY. 

Company gives business and diversion, draws 
the mind abroad, and keeps people’^ thoughts 
from preying upon themselves. 
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COMPASSION. 

Compassion is so very common, and so much ex¬ 
pected, that those who are unconcerned'at the 
troubles of another, are called inhuman; <that is, 
they are Regenerated from their kind, and do not 
deserve the name of mem • « 


COMPETITORS. 

When two persons start in the world together, 
he that is thrown behind, unless his mind proves 
generous, will be displeased with the other. The,, 
competition of interest between persons of the 
same trade, will occasion the malevolence of 
envy; they glean up custom from their neigh¬ 
bours, and what one gains the other loses. 


CONCEIT. 

Conceit and learning agree very ill together. 
For a man of letters may have a clear notion of 
the stupidity and deformity of this vice; and 
being Setter acquainted with the frame and pas¬ 
sions of human nature, ho cannot choose but dis- 
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cover how unacceptable it must make him to all 
mankind. 


confidence. • 

Confidence, as opposed to modesty, and dis¬ 
tinguished from decent assurance, # pioceods from 
self-opiniin, occasioned by ignorance or flattery. 
It makes ti man over-forwanl in business*, assuming 
in conversation, sudden and peremptory in his 
answers, and afraid of nothing so much as to 
scepi within the possibility of a mistake. 

CONTEMPT or I'AnJ- 

be pi oof against pain is the clearest mark of 
greatness, and sets a man above the dread of ac¬ 
cidents. It is a state of libeity and credit; and 
he that is thus fenced need not fear nor flatter 
any thing. He that distinguishes himself upon 
such occasions, and keeps up tjie superiority of 
his mind, is a conqueror, though he dies for it, 

■9 

and rides in triumph into the other world. 

CONTENT. 

]. A wise man should be satisfied with hifnself, 
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and live upon the fund of his own sufficiency., 
He should keep his inclinations within the com¬ 
pass of his power, aud wish himself just wliat he 
is. Thtre is freedom, and greatness, and plea- 

f- ^ * 

sure in such a management as this;* but to over¬ 
look the enteitainments before him, and td lan¬ 
guish for that which lies out of the way, is both 

9 

sickly and servile. 

II. If things are not directly at you would 
have them, be content that they should be as they 
are, and you will live easy.— Epictetus. 


*1 CONVERSATION. 

I. Conversation is like the discipline of 
drawing out and mustering: it acquaints a man 

with.his forces, and makes them fitted for 

«■ 

service. 

II. The advantage of conversation is such, that 
-for want of company a man had better talk to a 
jjjpst, than let his thoughts lie smoking and 
smothering in his head.. 

HI. Conversation is oflttimes a' mere thief—it 
Steak off U,great part of our time, and often studs 
; our memory with rubbish* 
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CORPOREAL PLEASURES. 

Corpore&l pleasures arc comparatively ignoble: 
I they seem founded in want and imperfections— 
tlrere must 6c something of uneasiness to intro¬ 
duce’ them and make them welcome. When the 

pain of hivnger is on?e over, eating is but a heavy 
• • 
entertairfment. • 


CORPOIIIETV. 

* 

That the full notion of corporicty is comprised 
# within the three dimensions , is .as clear as that 
two and two make four. To tjiese dimensions 
adt^ what dose of motion you please, and then 
you have raised the whole posse of mechauism. 
And when you have disciplined it in all postures 
and figures, it will be matter and motion still.' 
For you had better suppose that a mouse may 
produce an elephant, than ths^t matter and mo¬ 
tion should propagate out of their own species. 
Now these two principles fall vastly short of the 
notion of consciousness, and are no mor^like jper- * 
ception than colours resemble souud. • 
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THE COVETOUS MAN. 


T?he covetous man has a great many tools to 
work with. If deceit makes for his purpose, he 
will use it to the best of his skill; tf cruelty will 

i 

save a penny*, he will not stick to slay a poor 
debtor for the price of his skin. No turn, either 
in state oV religion, can hurt him; he receives 
any impression, and runs into an) mould the 
times will cast him. He is a Christian at Rome, 
a heathen at Japan, and a Turk at Constan¬ 
tinople ; what you will without, and nothing 
within. t 


COVETOUSNESS. 

I* Covetousness is a most obliging leveller; it 
singles the great and small with wonderful con¬ 
descensions, and makes lords and valets company 

for one another. u It will solicit in the meanest of- 

' *» 

, fice, and submit to any infamous disguise. It 
turns lions into jackalls ; engages honour in the 
most scandalous , intrigues, and makes it under- 
pull to cfae&ts and sharpers* 

IL He that resolves to thrive, will not he dis- 

* - * - » 

ft' few hard names* His industry is 


jeotfraged 
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not to be checked by fancies and common'mis¬ 
takes; he will scarcely believe himself when it 
makes against him. 7nwaul reluctance passes 

I for splfion and vapours; shame, for an iufirm 
^ vanity dtliat .hangs too servilely upon foreign 
opinion ; generosity • is nothing but a ceremo¬ 
nious prodigality, pity a foolish jfender- 


nrss 


/ 


THE COUNTENANCE. 

h What can be more significant than the sud- 
^den flushing and confusion of a blush, than the 
spaiklings of rage, and the lightiSngs of a smile ? 
The soul is, as it were, visible upon those occa¬ 
sions ; the passions ebb and flow in the cheeks; 
and arc much ‘better distinguished in their pro¬ 
gress than the change of the aiT in a weather-glass. 
A face well furnished out by nature, and a tittle 
disciplined, has a great deal of rhetoric injt. A 
graceful presence bespeaks acceptance, gives a 
force tp language, and helps to convince by lodk 
and posture. 

II. The countenance seems designed^ not only 
for ornament but for information. The passions 
there displayed make way for commerce andjeom- 
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mu meat ion; and help to let one man into the 
sentiments and affections of another. Here joy' 
and giief, resolution and fear, modesty and con¬ 
ceit, inclination, indifferency and disgfist arej 
made ’egible. The character is fajrest and best 
marled in children, and those who arc unprac¬ 
tised Sin the little hyproervues of conversation ; 
for when .nature has learned to put on art and dis¬ 
guise, the forehead is not easily road. 

The face being designed to be unclothed, and 
in view, God has there fixed the seat and visi¬ 
bility of the passions, for the better direction of 
conversation. The sudden alteration of the coun¬ 
tenance is verjf remarkable. A forcible object 
will rub out t&e freshest colour at a stroke, and 
]>aint otlieis ot a quite different appearanctf. A 
vigorous thought, or a surprise of good fortune, 
dispels the gloom, and brightens the air imme¬ 
diately. 


COURAGE. 

* 

I. Courage is a sort of armour to the mind, 
and keepg an unwelcome impression from driving 
so deep into perception. He that stands bold 

u 

and strong is not so easily pushed down. However, 
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vwlien the enemy strikes hard and a man 1 has a 
gical deal to grapple with, something will be 
felt, in,spite of all the bra\cry imaginable. To 
/bear pam decently is a good sign of ^inward 
strength, .\ncf a handsome proof of aVgrcat 
mind.* • J 

II. Couwage, by keeping the senses qui«, and 
the understanding clear, puts us in a condition to 
receive tiue intelligence, to make just computa¬ 
tions upon danger, and pronounce lightly upon 
that,which threatens us. 

i 

III. Innocence of life, consciousness of worth, 
and great expectations are the best foundations 
of couiage. These ingredients pake a richer 
coidjfd than y^uth can prepare. They warm the 
lieatt at eighty, and seldom fail in operation. 
Socrates was advanced to the common peiiod of 
life at his trial; but the chillness of his blood did 
not make him shrink from his notions. He 
acted up to the height of his philosophy, and 
drank of his hemlock, without the least concern. 
Eleazcr a Jewish scribe, was an older man than 
he, and yet behaved himself with admirable for¬ 
titude under extremity of torture. StMgnatius 
and Polgcarp were martyrs after eighty, and as 
fearless a£ lions. In military men instances o£ 
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this kind arc numerous; though I do not think 
courage so well tried in the field as at the 
stake; because, m battle, the encouragingmusic,, 
the examples of resolution, the universal^ tumult, 
will scarcely give a man leave or leisure to be a 
cowaul. Besides, the hopes of escaping arc 
no ordinary support. Of this we have a famous 
instance c in Mareschal Biron. No person living 
could be biuvei in the field than lit", and when 
he was afterwaids tiled for treason, lus spirit 
seemed rather too big than otherwise; he used 
the king roughly, and outraged his judges, and 
appeared fortified at a wonderful rate. But 
when death cq/ne near him, and he saw the blow 
was not to be avoided, he sank jjito abj&Cion: 
and died much to the disadvantage of his cha¬ 
racter As to outward appearance, the case 01 
martyrdom is the same with that of the Duke dt 
Biron, and oftentimes much harder. Here is the 
certainty of death, the terror of the execution 
$1 the ignontiny of the punishment; and be¬ 
es ail this, leisure and cool thoughts, to con 
mplafec the melancholy scene. In truth, thes- 
are trying circumstances, and make the disparity 
of the proof very visible. 
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COURAGE an liPFORT ok THE WILL. 


Most people may have courage if they will but 
^awaken tlieir spirits, and exert themselves* The 
scftnd'il t of misbehaviour, and the dangeVof a 
iowditlly compliance is sufficient# when/well 
thought oif, to fright fts into resolution. .1/daces 
t tHfmar msc rhetw. • 


t oriiAor iv o"m» auk 


4 

1 he Bashaw of Buda, when it was last taken, 
•vas upwards of seventy years of age : but this 
ilid not hinder him from any miliary function. 
Like Ktna, he was snow u-top, but all fire within; 
for, after a ndfte defence, he died, fighting upon 
the beach. The late Prince de Conde, the Duke 


of Luxemburg and Mareschal Schomberg were old 
generals. For all that, upon an occasion, they 
would charge at the head of thq army, with all 
the heat and fonvarduess of the youngest cavalier. 
Courage is at no time impracticable; Providence 
has dealt more liberally with mankind, Jthan to 
make any action necessary which is mea£» 
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A COWARD. 

A coward generally magnifies a misfortune, 
paints Jbeyond the life, and draws the object^ 
nearejr than nature has set it. I to isrtpttodie 
hauilcd with panic terror; and trembles at a 
phanuLin of his own raising.* 


I. If you would succeed as a critic, you must 
deal with an author as you would with an enemy;— , 
fire the beacon, draw down the fosse at the first, 
landing, and charge him while he is staggering 
upon the beach. To give him time to feci Ins 
limbs, and march , may be of dlftcouscquMicc ; 
he may be joined by his friends, and gain upon 
the country, and then it will be too late to stop 
his progress. 

II. Critics should not lessen the interest, nor 
strike at the credit of an author, without fair and 
warrantable motives. 

III. jOritics should act fairly, and not let fly 
at random, if it were only for their own sakes. A 
gun overcharged, is apt to recoil. He that pro¬ 
nounces without thought, and censures without 
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reason, makes an unlucky discovery of himself, 
and shows his ignorance and his lean temper at the 
same time. . • 


CREATION OP THOUGHT. 


\ 

r/t 


You may as well expect discourse from y tem¬ 
pest, or a,conflagration, as the creation of'think- 
ingTjy motion ! And, as for the fineness of parts, 
if that signifies any thing, a mite would have 
more sense than a man. And to carry on the 
improvement, one would think we might beat 
gspice till it felt the pestle; and with a good 
flint and steel, strike consciousness into a tinder- 
box. * 


I. A natural death is generally the most vio¬ 

lent. An execution does the business more gently 
than a disease. He that can conquer his ima¬ 
gination may possibly die easier of a faggot than 
of a fever ; and had better have the fire kindled 
without than within him. ^ 

II. The more we sink into the infirmities of 
age, the nearer we are to immortal youtlu AH' 
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people? are young in the other world. That state^ 
is an eternal spring, ever fresh and flourish¬ 
ing. Now, to pass from midnight into noon on i 
the sudden ; to bQ decrepit one minute, and all! 
spirit and activity the next, must ‘be aVi enter¬ 
taining change. To call this dying is an abuse 
of language. 

DEDICATIONS. 

The flattery of dedicatory epistle* is often so 
gross, and the panegyric so much oveistrained, 
the colours are so very glowing, and the pencil 
so much beyond the life, that were it not foij 
the name upoji the picture, nobody could guess 
for whom it wa's drawn. 


DEPENDENCE. 

Dependence goes somewhat against the grain 
of a generous mind; and it is no wonder that it 
should do so, considering the unreasonable ad¬ 
vantage which is often taken of the inequality of 
fortune, 

e _____ 

O 

DESIRE. 

Desire is a conscious emptiness, an unsatisfied 
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% capacity. It implies want in tlie very 'notion, 
and supposes the absence of the thing desired. 

. Was our power equal to our will, desire would be 

J a short-lived passion, and would generally begin 
aftd enfl at* a single thought. To desra wiih 
eagerness is a hcggftrly condition.. It ardues a 
keen scn&Jj of want* and makes the mybd run 
strolling-aftef foicign objects, and grow clamor- 
ou? and importunate; and he that begs hard, is 
either very poor or very covetous. 


DFSPAIR. 

i 

I. The trouble of despair alwttas rises in pro¬ 
portion to the evil that is feared. * Despair, as it 
respects the business and events of life, is an un¬ 
easy and impolitic passion; it antedates a mis¬ 
fortune, and torments a man before his time; it 
spreads a gloominess upon the soul, and makes 
her live in a dungeon beyond the notion of pre- 
existcnce. It preys upon the \£tals, like Pro¬ 
metheus’s vulture, and eats out the heart of all 
other satisfactions. It cramps the powers of na¬ 
ture, and cuts the sinews of enterprize., 

II. Despair makes a despicable figure, and 

descends from a mean original. It is tlie off- 

• » ' ♦ d3 
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spring^ of fear, of laziness and impatience. 1l 
argues a defect of spirits and resolution, and 
oftentimes ofdionestv too. After all, tlie exer- i 
cise of, this passion is so troublesome, that me«| 
thinksinothing but dint of evidence and dcmcm- 
stratipn should force it upon us. I would not 
despd^ unless I knew the iv revocable decree w as 
past: unless l saw my mi*fortui?j recorded m 
the book of fate, and signed and sealed by ne¬ 
cessity. 


DESPONDENCY. 

To believe a) business impossible is the way to 
make it so. 4luw many feasible projects lie a* 
miscarried through despondency, and been Wan¬ 
gled in the birth, by a cowardly imagination ! 


DIMENSIONS OF TlIOrTOHt. 

Thoughts and dimensions are the most incom- 

« 

patible things in nature. To make the first out 
of the latter is a harder metamorphosis than any 
in Ovid. ^ 'VVho ever heard of an ounce of pain, 
an inch of desire, or an ell of contemplation ? 
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1 > IS A P Pi) t NT M KNTR. 


To ltifss that which a man sets his heart upon, 
hifiamyv into a fever, which drink^up las 
blood, fues his spirits, and throws him into all 
the postures of impatience. * • 

DisajgjpbuiUuent stupifies the sense,^spoils the 
*}x*fcite, and makes the remaining satisfaction of 
life flat and^insipid. 


j use I PUNK. 

i 

Discipline is as necessary m government as 
5 .ik mg and bleeding in surgery. 1 * Jf the sword 
of Justice was always m the scabbard the worlc^. 
vvcnild be strangely out of order; and if a prince 
should shut np the gaols and take down the 
gibbets, ho would lose the character of a good 
magistrate. To be good to some people is to 
punish their misbehaviour, to restrain their liberty, 
and t.o tic them up from doing mischief. * 


DISCRETION. 4 

a 

I. Without discretion people may be overlaid 
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with unseasonable affection, and choked with too . 
mucli nourishment. 

II. To arre&t an importunate appetite, to si- ^ 
lence the clamour of a passion, and to repel an 
assauK upon our virtue, are nobld instances *of 
force* and handsome proofs'of temper and discre¬ 
tion. * ‘ 

r * 

DIVING VENGEANCE. V 

Divine vengeance has leaden feet but iron 
hands. Plumbeis pedibns ut ferreis manibus . 

Ancient Proverb h 

t 

i 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. K 

at 

It is a pleasant sight to see every thing smooth 
and smiling within the same walls; to have no 
separate interest, no difficulty of humour, no 
clashing of pretensions ito contest with; where 
every body keeps to his post, moves in his order, 
find endeavours to make himself acceptable; 
where envy and contempt have no admittance, 
but it is 2 j. pleasure to see others pleased# 
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A constant dread of death makes life insipid; 
.uid hclltat is afraid of losing Lin wealth h^s little 
h'touic 1 j enpv it. Insides, <i continual *oad of 
c.ircft jrh'preNScs the vigour of the mind, dulls the 
inclination#, and clouds the cheerfulness of the 
spirits* like labouicr worked dowu,.,he is too 
tired for entertainment. 


/ 


I. Wheie there are no sumptuary laws to con- 
•tine the conditions of prisons, and asceitain the 
heraldiy of the waul robe, every cue has the li¬ 
berty of being as expensive and as modest as he 
pleases. Accordingly you may observe, that or¬ 
dinary people, when they happen to abound in 
money and vanity, have their bouses and per¬ 
sons as richly furnished as those who are much 
their superiors. 

II. Noah had large dominions, and kept hi! 
subjects m good order, without any great as¬ 
sistance from the wardrobe. 
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DRUNKENNESS. 

I. When a- man drinks hard, the blood boils 
over, ^nd the passions rise and grow mutinous. 
In such a dangerous juncture the guards should 
be doubled, $nd twice as much sense summoued 
in as would serve for an ordinary occasion. Now, 
to part *with one’s reason, when * wc lipve need 
of as much more, if we could get it, is * like 
breaking the compass, and throwing the pilot 
overboard in a storm. 

II. What misbehaviour, what outrage, how* 
many murders may we not lay to the charge q£ 
this vice? Did not Alexander kill him that? 
saved his l\f&, and burn the finest city in the 
world, in a drunken fit? Drunkenness puts a 
man out of his own power, makes his folly un¬ 
governable, and lays him at the mercy of almost 
every accident. To be drunk, with some people, 
is next to firing a train : they break out in flame 
and thunder, blow up the house, and pei ish in 
the ruins. 


DUKIIiING. 


Duelling is a very dishonourable practice; for 
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.when you have given the best proof of your luffici- 
ency, and killed your man, you are seized into the 
(lands of justice, treated like an assassin, and con¬ 
demned to die with circumstances of ignpminy, 
Ydu aie # not*indicted for acquitting yourselves 
like gentlemen, but*for disturbing the public 
peace, ambmurderingf the king’s subjects. Now 
the law-never loads a man with reproaches, nor 
punishes him thus coarsely, for doing a hand* 
some action/ 


EAGERNESS. 

• Those who desire too eagerly, generally hope 
too fast. It is natural to pass from wishing to 
hehqying; and thus their affections impose upon 
their reason, put them upon expecting improba¬ 
bilities, and so lay them open to miscarriages. 


education. 

» 

Without care wc may polish «ctway the sub¬ 
stance, and file things till they are ready to snap 
in pieces, it is not well to be always on the 
wheel at first. Before the muscles arcs firm, and 
the bones well knit together, weight and pressure 
are very unseasonable, • 
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KIKVATION OF MI VP. 

A nobleness and elevation of mind, together 
with firmness of constitution, gives lustre and 
dignity to the aspect, and makes fhe sfiul, as 1 it 
were, shine through the boffy. 


EMULATION. 

Emulation is a handsome passion ) it is ente 
terprising, but just withal : it keeps a man withii. 
the terms of honour, and makes the content for 
glory fair and generous. He strives to excels 
but it is by raising himself, not by depressing' 
another. 


THE END OF PLEASURE. 

The end of pleasure is to support the offices of 
life, to relieve the fatigues of business, to reward 
a regular action, and to encourage the con¬ 
tinuance. , 

u __ 

* 

THE END ALWAYS TO BE KF1>T IN VIEW. 

To decline any trouble which leads to advan¬ 
tage, or to accept a gratification with misery an* * 
nested, is the essence of folly. 
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ENDEAVOURS TO rLEAfip. 

ft 

To endeavour not to please 1 is ill-natu+e; al¬ 
together to neglect it, folly; and to overstrain 
for it, vanity and desiyn. 


ENVIOUS PERSONS. 

Envious persons are generally proud. It is a 

f 

. trong desire to be above f which makes people 
uneasy beneath . It’ks a disease in its coustitu- 
fion, and every pulse is a pain. 


FNVY. 

I. Envy is a displeasure for some supposed 
advantage in another. The object of this pas¬ 
sion is something desirable; and although excel¬ 
lency, precisely considered, cannot occasion dis¬ 
like, yet excellency misplaced miy. The envi¬ 
ous believes himself eclipsed by the lustre of his 
neighbour; that which is good in itself becomes 
$ii evil to him, aud makes him wish it either re* 
.noved or extinguished. 

II. Envy is an ill-natured vice, and is made 
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up of meanness and malice. It wishes the force 
of goodness restrained, and the measure of hap¬ 
piness abated! It laments over prosperity, and 
sicken^ at the sight of health. It oftentimes 
wants spirit as well as good-nature/’ ' * ‘ 

III. Envy, like a cold "poison, benumbs and 
stupifies; and thus, as if ‘conscious 'of its own 
impotence, it folds its arms in despair, *nd sits,„ 

ft r 

cursing m a corner. When it c^nqueis it is 
commonly in the dark; by treachery and under¬ 
mining, by calumny and detraction. 

Envy is no less foolibh than detestable; it is a* 
rice which they saj keeps no holiday, but is al| 
ways in the wheel, and working upon its own 
disquiet. * 


ESTEEM. 

Esteem generally rises upon the degrees of sa¬ 
tisfaction ; an<£ that which is best to us, we arc 
( apt to think id best in itself too. 


EXCELLENCIES OF YOUT13. 
r 

Young people, when supported by the consi¬ 
derations of competent skill and sufficiency, are 
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. generally hardy and*enterprising. The licat of 
their blood, the strength of their desires, makes 
them overlook difficulty, and press upon danger 
with unusual resolution. It is true they n**e 
often too unmanageable. 


• EXCESS OF JOY. 

- * » 

The senses seem not to be built strong enough 
for any gre£t force of pleasure. A sudden excess 
of joy has sometimes proved mortal. It is as 
• dangerous as gunpowder—charge too high and 
jyou split the barrel; it flashes too hard upon 
the tender organ and stupifies more than it 
]) leases. 1 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Indulgence of appetite, affectation of figure, 
and over-proportioned expense au:e strong temp¬ 
tations to injustice. t 


EXPERIENCE. 


I 

He \Vho depends only upon his own experience, 
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lias blit a few materials to work upon, lie is 
confined to narrow limits both of place and time, 
and is not fit to draw a large model, and to pro¬ 
nounce upon business which is complicated and 
unusual. ' 4 


I. Those who despise fame, seldom deserve ‘ it. 

We are apt to undervalue the purchase we cannot 
reach, to conceal our poverty the better. It is a 
spark which kindles upon the best fuel, and burns 1 
brightest in the bravest breast. y 

II. Glow-worms will shine though under a* 
hedge, and when the wine is generous, the least 
drop will sparkle. 


FANCY- 

It is not possible to build up to the model of 
the brain. Nature does not furnish so fast as we 
can think; for oftentimes the scenes of fancy arc 
richer than those of creation. Gold shines no¬ 
where so, gloriously as in the miser's head ; and 
ambition makes a crown sparkle more than the 
jewels of the Indies. 
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FEAll. 

Wheie fear has the ascendant, all virtue grows 
precarious, and is ready to surrender at discretion. 


FFAJl or OLD AMO. * 

. * 

To bp ufraui of growing old, is to he,afiaid o 
growing wise, and of being immoital; as if wc 
could he hn/tpy too soon. Should we be sorry to 
see our voyage fixed, and wish to start back when 
we are just embarking ? This is to be over-fond 
ff our native country, and to hang about life a 
Tittle too meanly. 

t 

, 1 LATTE BY. 

I. Flatteny, to describe it in a word, is no bet¬ 

ter than interest under the disguise of friend* 
ship. It is a smooth application to the vanity of 
another. \ 

> 

II. Flattery is an ensnaring quality, and leaves 
a very dangerous impression. It swells a man's 
imagination, entertains his vanity, and drives him 
to a dothge upon his person. 


E 2 * 
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III. Vlattery and indulgence make the passions 
eager and ungovernable; so that, like ill-be¬ 
haved children, people are apt to cry for every¬ 
thing they see. « 


’food for the mind. 

■* . 

* 

The n\ind requires not, like an «arthei\ vessel, 
to be filled up; convenient food and alirriftHT 
only will inflame it with a desire o£'knowledge, 
and ardent love of truth.— Pi.utarcij. 


FORMALITIES. 


Some people arc so fantastically fond of for¬ 
malities, as if they were the top perfections of hu¬ 
man nature; and that it were in reality a more 
valuable and genteel quality to dress well, and 
come handsomely into a room, than to take a 
town, or to be fit to discharge the office of a 
privy counsellor. 


FORTITUDE. 

r 

1. Fortitude and greatness of mind,‘make a 
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. niat^almost invulnerable; fence olf the stroke, 
turn the edge of an affront, and stupify pain. 

II. Fortitude implies a firmness and strength 
of mind, that enables us to do and suffer as we 
ought. It rises upon an opposition, and, like a 
riverj swells the higher fur having its course 
stopped. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

I. Proud and contemptuous behaviour frights 
away friendship, and makes it stand off in dislike 
and aversion. Friendship, though not nice and 
exc^ptious, yet must not be coar&ly treated, nor 
used with distance or disdain. 

II. Friendship, to make it true, must have 
beauty, as well as strength ; charms to endear, 
as well as power to supply. 

III. Another advantage of friendship, is the 
opportunity of receiving good advice. It is dan¬ 
gerous relying upon our own opinion. Affection is 
apt to corrupt the judgment, and men, like false 
glasses, generally represeut their complexion bet¬ 
ter than nature has made it; and as they are 
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likely to overflourish their own case, so their flat¬ 
tery is hardest to be discovered. 

IV. Friendship is not confined to the consult¬ 
ing part, it comes in likewise at the execution. 
Some cases are so nice, that a man cannot ap¬ 
pear in them himself, but must leave the soliciting 
wholly to his friend. For ‘the purpose, a man 
cannot recommend himself without vanity, nor 
ask many times without uneasiness. But a kind 
proxy will do justice to his merits,'redievo his 
modesty, and effect his business ; and all without 
trouble, blushing, or imputation. 

V. Friendship is one of those few things which \ 
are the better for wearing- Alphoiiaus the Wise, 
king of Arragofc, tells us, that all the acquisitions 
and pursuits of men, excepting four, were but 
baubles—namely, old wood to burn, old wine to 
drink, old books to read, and old fi lends to con¬ 
verse with. 

VI. There is yothing so agreeable to nature, 
o$ so convenient to our affaiis, whether in pros¬ 
perity or in adversity, as friendship.— Cicero. 

VII. A man has not every thing growing upon 
his own soil, and therefore is willing to baiter with 
his neighbour. 
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£{11. Friendship improves happiness, and 
abates misery by the doubling of our joy, and 
dividiug'Otir grief.—C icero. • 

IX. Friendship is composed of a single soul 
iifhabitifig a^>air of bodies.— Aristotle. 


GENERAL KINDNESS. 

The sense of having communicated satisfaction 
is naturally* delightful.— Hobbes. 


GENEROSITY OF YOUTH- 


Young people are observed to be remarkably 
obliging, and to part with their penny more freely 
than others. This disposition, when it runs out 
to indiscretion,‘proceeds sometimes from want of 
thought, and u just value of their own interest; 
sometimes from an overkind opinion of the world, 
and sometimes from vanity; which happens as 
often as pride, sloth, or libertitusia meet together. 
The first makes them eager for regard, and the 
latter to do nothing that deserves it. 

They would gladly shine, but the polishing part 
is too* rough for their delicacy. There is too 
much time, drudging, and danger in the path of 
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merit and they are loath to purchase it 
high an expense. This makes them court that 
with their pufse which they despair of from any 
performance : they think to bribe the world to an 
esteem, and to cover their insignificances wfth 
profusion. 



A GENKUOrs TEMPI* U. 

A temper that is gcuerous and hunlune, is wil¬ 
ling to overlook, to excuse, and wait for better 
usage, to pity the uneven starts and misperforiu- 
anees of life and conversation. 


il LORY. * 

% 

Glory is the ambition of a heio ; but wealth 
and pleasure are vulgar aims. When honour lia^ 
once gained the affections, they scorn to admit a 
rival. This wa&.the passion that pushed on The- 
njistoclcs and Brasidas; that raised tlie style of 
Thucydides; that formed the greatness of Philip 
and Alexander. This is that which gives the 
heart anfl the head their last improvement* 
sharpens the invention and the sword, and shows 
us all the wonders of art, of coftduct, and of 


l 
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j&p\ Had it not been for this noble Ardour, 
men would have stopped at bare convenience; 
the growth of science and ingenuity would have 
been cheeked, and life not graced with so much 
ortuunoiTt arid magnificence. The Khorlian co- 
lobMiM had b. i cn lost, "the Cauau mausoleum and 
b'gyplian ji\rnnmls iftihnilt 


IJOOO-N VTl'KI 1 .. 

/ 

I. (vood-natuic is willing to nuke excuses, 
and interpret tilings to the best sense; and al¬ 
ways <1j i\ t'S the ica^ons for clemency as far as 
they will go. Good-nature consider^ that igno¬ 
rance is oftentimes at the head of a»taiik, and that 
fear’und pleasure are stiong temptations to strain 
upon conscience and honour. 

II, Good-nature will teach us to slide our re¬ 

sentments, to dissemble the pain, and smother 
the injury, rather than let them break out to the 
disturbance of another. * 


goodness. 

I, Goodness is an inclination to promote the 
happiness of another. It disposes people to com- 
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municdtc advantage, to improve the world, aryl*i.u t 
make power and satisfaction more general. 

II. Goodness, like the river Nile, overflows its 

' A 

hanks to enrich thersoil, and to throw plenty into 
the country. * * 1 

III. Goodpess is generous and diffusive : it is 
largeness of mind and sweetness of temper—bal¬ 
sam in t,he blood, and justice sublimated to a 
richer spirit. 

IV. Goodness is justice and somewhat more. 

Goodness is modest and sinccie, inoffensive and 
obliging : it ruffles and disturbs nobody, nor puts ( 
any thing to pain without necessity. . 

V. Where goodness is predominant, there is a' 
noble forwardness for public benefit, an ardour to 
relieve the wants, to remove the oppressions, and 
better the conditions of all mankind. 


GOVERNMENT 

I 

Were every pne permitted to carve out his own 
satisfaction, people would be apt to pursue the 
injury too close, and strike immediately on re¬ 
ceiving the blow. They would often do them¬ 
selves right at the first smart of an affront/ when 
the provocation was fresh, and the anguish most 
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sibling. Passing too eagerly upon a provocation 
loses the guard, and lays open the body : calm* 
ness leisure and deliberation ’ do the busi- 
ness much better. * * 


• A OUEAT MAN. 

A great/hmn is affable in his conversation, ge¬ 
nerous in his temper, and immovable in> what he 
has maturely resolved upon. And as prosperity 
docs not nfakc him haughty and imperious, so 
neither does adversity sink him into meanness 
'‘and dejection; for if ever he shows more spirit 
|ihan ordinary; it is when he is ill-used, and the 
world frowns upon him. In short, he is equally 
removed from the extremes of servility and pride, 
and scorns either to trample upon a worm, or 
sneak to an emperor. 


GUILT. 

Sickness and suffering come with double forqe 
upon guilt. Anguish of mind lessens the strength, 

as well as increases the smart. It is like a wound 

* 

in the sword-hand, the man is disabled in that 
which should defend him; he drops his guard, 
and his heart lies open to the next pass. » 
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HAPPINESS. 

The way to*be happy is to take our measures 
from nature, and •keep within 'the compass of 
convenience; to retrench our desires, and sink 
them toward^ an indiiferemty, for when our fancies 
arc hej.li fed, they are apt tt> grow feverish, and 
ra\e after even danger or impossibility. 


HARDNESS 01- HEART. 

He that is sensible of no evil but what he feels 
has a lnrd heart; and he that can spare no kind¬ 
ness from himself, has a narrow soul. ^ 


HEALTH. 

Health is the basis of improvement, and ought 
to be consulted. Without this the measures for 
education are broken, the instruments of thought 
are lost, and the progress of knowledge impiuc- 
ticable. 


t HEARING* „ 

The sense of hearing, as well as that of sight, 
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, setvjstabc of a superior order to the rest. It com- 
mand^ ajatisfaetion at a greater distance, strikes 
a finerJu^oke, and makes a single object divide it¬ 
self without lessening. * 1 


IJKltRlHfAUY Noli I LIT Y.’ 

* 

Qpiat actions, in which we had no share, can¬ 
not properly be any part of our commendation, 
especially if wc want abilities to imitate them. It 
is a sijfn that a man is very poor when he has no¬ 
rthing of his own to appear iu ; but is forced to 
|patch up his figure with the relics of the dead, and 
rifle tomb-stones and monuments for reputation. 
If ajman could bequeath his virtuus by will, and 
settle his sense, and learning, and resolution upon 
his children, as certainly as he can his lands, a 
brave ancestor would be a mighty privilege. 


HEROES. 

* * 

It were well if there were fewer heroes; for L 
scarcely ever heard of any, excepting Hercules, 
but did more mischief than good. TJiese over- 
growu mortals commonly use their will with their 
right hand, and their reason with their* left. 
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Their pride is their title, and their powei>puts . 
them in possession. Their pomp ir fur/'ished 
from rapine, aftd their scarlet is dyed wit]? ^Vuman 
blood.' If wrecks «&nd ruins and desolation of 
kingdoms are marks of greatness, why do not 
we worship a tempest, and erect a statue to 
the plague ? a panegyric 'upon an Earthquake 
is every j,ot as reasonable, as uppn such conquests 
as these. 


HONESTY. 

i 

Honesty is the best security in nature : it doeSj 
business without expense, trouble or delay; it 
takes no advantage of mortality, of the warjt of 
writings, of the ambiguity of words, or the omis¬ 
sion of forms. 


HONOUR. 

t 

1 1. The prospect of honour to a generous mind, 
is the chief incitement to all great undertakings. 
This consideration polishes arts and sciences, 
makes mqn industrious in improving their under¬ 
standings, and resolute in exposing their per¬ 
sons for the public service. 
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-H. A uiau of honour will rather starve than be 
fulseAo ajfolemn engagement. 

llS^The temple of* honour stands open to all 
comers, and the peasant lire an opportunity of 
bfcing aS gretit as a prince* 


• HOPE. 

1. Hope keeps the mind easy, and expecting, 
and fenced off anxiety and spleen. It is some¬ 
times * so sprightly and rewinding a quality, . 
( that the pleasure of expectation exceeds that of 
fruition. It refines upon the tidiness of nature* 
and paints beyond the life: and when the re¬ 
ality is thus outshined by the imagination, suc¬ 
cess is a kind of disappointment; and to hope 
is better than to have. Besides, hope has a ere* 
ditable complexion; it throws a generous con¬ 
tempt upon ill-usage, and looks like a handsome 
defiance of a misfortune : as whg should say, you 
aic somewhat troublesome now, but I shall cqp- 
quer you hereafter. And thus a man makes an 
honourable exit, if he does nothing farther. His 
heart beats against the enemy when ^lie is just 
expiring, and discharges the last pulse in the face 
of death. « 

v 2 
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II. Must wo hope without means? Yes ! wily . 
not ? when we work them out of our qv?n n\»dus- 
try. Pray what means was there, to mafcfc the 
world Uith? there was neither timber nor tools, 
to raise the building, and yet you* see what * a 
noble pile it i^. Why should we suppose a mira¬ 
cle so strange a thing, sincte nature herself was 
produced*this way ? He that mad o*second rouges 
can as easily work without, as with them. To 
will and to do, is the same thing With an al¬ 
mighty power. If we could cure a feverVitha 
wish, decree up a house, and make what wc,^ 
would consequent upon inclination, in such aj, 
case we need not tie ourselves to application and 
materials. The bare tiat of our will would ( give 

birth to the idea, and make it start out into 

« 

existence without any more ado. 

JIT. Hope is a vigorous principle; it is fur* 
nisbedwitb light and heat, to advise and execute. 
It Sets the head and heart to work, and ani¬ 
mates a man to.do his utmost; and thus, by per¬ 
petually pushing, and assurance, it puts a dif¬ 
ficulty out of countenance, and makes a seeming 
impossibility give way. 

IV. To fancy a thing practicable is the way to 
makeat so. Posmnt quia posse videntur , is an 
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useful maxim. To hope is the way to have, and 
the i&uc often owing to belief and expectation. 

Cl 


HPM1N LI PE. 


Unman life is like a game at dice, where we 
ought to # i.hrow for Miat is most commodious to 
us^Jjut to be ^content with our casts let them be 

never so unfortunate.—P lato. 

- * 


i 

HUMILITY# 

% 

Humility does not make us either servile or in¬ 
sensible ; it does not oblige us to be ridden at 
the jpleasure of every coxcomb : We may show 
our dislike of an imperious humour, as well as of 
any other foolish action; both for the benefit of 
others, and in vindication of our own rights. 


HUMOURS 07 CHILDREN. 

There is a great variety in the humours of chib* 
dren; some seem to have their tempers made in 
a finer mould than others. They ar^ particu¬ 
larly ' generous and disinterested, mild and go¬ 
vernable, and easily gained by gentle Usage / and 
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some are no less remarkable for qualities of dis¬ 
advantage* Now, though some slciK&r deposi¬ 
tions to this difference may take their gjj,* from 
nature, 4 and grow out of constitution, yet man¬ 
ners are generally the result of edudatioh, It‘is 
the advantage or neglect oT discipline, the dif¬ 
ference of management, aftd the foflfe of ex¬ 
ample, which produces this variety, and quizes 
children succeed or miscarry. 


idleness. 

Idleness is an inlet to disorder, and makes^ 
way for licentiousness. People that have no¬ 
thing to do ate quickly tired of their own com * 
pany. 


IGNORANCE. 

Our power is, often confined because of our ig¬ 
norance ; because we do not know how to make 
the most of things, and put actives and passives 
together. 
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ILL BOOKS. 


A^^l-book well written, is like poisoning a 
fountain that runs for ever.* A man Aiay do 
nftschic? thiS way, as long as the world lasts. 
He is a nuisance i*o future age*, and lays a 
snare for those who «!rc yet unborn. 


* 


^■0 


ILL-USA'GE. 


v Nattire grows wild by ill-usage, like t>iids that 
• have been shot at; and it neither loves, nor tiusis 
^^so much as before. 


» IMAGINATION. 

I. The object is overflourished by the fond¬ 
ness of imagination, which usually paints beyond 
the life, and sticks in the outward varnish, with¬ 
out having either leisure or capacity to discover 
the coarseness underneath. » 

II. Some people are strangely overset with 
their imagination; they lose their health with 
anxiety to preserve it, and kill themselves for fear 
of dying. 
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immateriality of the soul. 

^ I ■ 

I. Immateriality resembles the shell c f , the 
building. Now thrre is go arguing from the 
outside to the inside. What if thy cake of <i 
row of houses be the same,** does this hinder the 
furniture from being diffcienfe* Angels aise allowed 
to be spirits of a superior kind, ,jiotwithstund- 
ing the common privilege of incorpouety; and 
for the same reason, there may, for* plight we 
know, be some original disputes between human 
souls. 

i 

II. Immateriality, in the subject of the soul,- 
may stand for the afield in heraldry. Now it does 
not follow, because the jfield is the same, that the 
charge must be so too. No, the quality*and 
credit of the coat, depends very much on the 
latter distinction. Further, one human body is 
made better than another, and why not the soul ? 
The difference jji capacity and action seems to 
nv&e this supposition not improbable; and to af¬ 
firm that this hypothesis is inconsistent with the 
justice and goodness of God, is a mistake; for 
the blessings of heaven are all favour, and may 
be distributed at pleasure, God is not bound to 
mqkq all creatures noble and happy alike, neither 
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has^ actually done so. Lastly, this supposition 
Qgr<t with the notion of heroism, so'much be¬ 
lie ved**in the earlier ages of # the world*/ These 
heroes were* supposed to have a peculiar alli¬ 
ance, to the divine nature, and that their minds, 
as well a*s their limbs, were made bigger than 
other mortals. 


XAirUKIOUSNNSS. 

Imperiousness and freak aic never willingly 
/obeyed ; they are grievances which suggest mu- 
* tinous thoughts. The people who arc thus in¬ 
sulted run up their pedigree to Ac^am ; they ap¬ 
peal to original equality ; they ery out, that this 
court of jurisdiction is but of later erection, and 
that from the beginning it was not so. 

impotence. » 

• 

Where ignorance and ill-will abound, impo¬ 
tence is the best security. Could unbenevolent 
minds do what they please, honest men would 
have an ill time of it, virtue would be Extermin¬ 
ated, and order thrown into, confusion. 

• . * 4 
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IttPUDEKCE. 


If 

jy 
i?9 u 


* J. Airingcpn|ldence presseth forward upon 
ivety appearance of advantage, and thiciks n$~ 

,hi«g above bis management or his mind, pe is 

» 1 ^ 

lot easily discouraged by the greatness of an at¬ 
tempt, by the quality of rivals, or by tlic fre¬ 
quency of miscarriage. He is ready to rally afte r 
$ defeat; and grows more troublesome, by denia 1 
Fhus, where his force is too feeble, he preityils by 
lint of impudence, and people are stormed out of 
their reasons and inclinations, plagued into a ^ 
Compliance, and forced to yield in their own de-' 

fine?, * 

/ Sf. Impudence is a faculty of great use to play a 
prize ifritli, or to carry on an imposture; there-. 
fore ; your quacks, flgure-flingers, pettifoggers 
8jnd'i4poblic&n plotters, cannot live well without 

t, 7« »r * r * , 

it*,.- It enables % man to flourish, rail and romance 

It makes impertinences shine, 
Ji^c^lbHitjles to seem credible, and turns rats- 
bWe into elixir tafce; and when matters are 
a J>/ n ch* ^and the crowd drawn out, 
-of^something extraordinary \ then, 
come to Mahomet, he 
condescend to go to the mountain. 
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Thus, by entertaming the company.with' a jest, 
the pVjphet la disengaged, and the miraclef ad* 
journtd to a more convenient seasotf, - /' 

III* iflen of forehead are naagtiificentiift dieir 

< 

promises* and infallible in their prescriptions' 
They love to. ensure U cause, and seldom talk 
tinder certainty and demonstration. This talent 
makes them ofi$n succeed against modest men 
of much greater sufficiency, where the competi¬ 
tion is goyomed by a popular choice. 


INADEQUACY OF MAN TO HIMSEIF. 

V 

l 

Great men want supporters, as well &fc-others, 
and wise men will provide them. A good matt 
oftcn*wants an assistant to direct his judgment * 
and quicken his industry- 

♦ - ’ ’ r' 


INCLINATIONS 0% TOUTS. 

• i i 

♦ 

If the genius of young people ftas suited 1 ijjp 
their professions, the world would improve fester, 
and there would be a greater progress made.’in 
arts and sciences. 1 Bat pride and intent sp<>il 
all. Nature lies one way, 
ferment another; ’ and we ihtttit 
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best penny, or the best post, right or wiong. 

Ourvparents will have it so ; we must fly beyond 
»the syengtli 6f our pinions, and be bredjto big¬ 
ger business than r/e are born to. Born, I mean, 
with respect to capacity, not covfditidh. Thi' 
pulpit and ,the bar, to Mention nothing else, 
sometimes suffer by this* fondness^and par¬ 
tiality. «> i 


s » 

INDEPENDENCE. ' ^ 

He that lias the business of life at his dispo-. 
sal, and has nobody to account to for his minutes, 
but God and himself, may, if lie pleases, be happy 
without drudging for it. He needs not flattri 
the vain, nor be tired with the impcitincut, nor 
stand to the courtesy of knavery and folly. He 
heeds not dance after the caprice of a humourist, 
ttor bear a part in the extravagance of another. 

His fate does pot hang upon any man's face ; a 

« 

smile will not transport him, nor a frown ruin 
him ; for his fortune is better fixed, than to float 
upon the pleasure of the nice and changeable 1 . 

II. Independence gives easiness to the mind, 
and vigour for enterprise and imagination. A 
mail jof independence lias nothing to strike a 
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cianif) upon his genius to overawe his thought^, or 
check tlie range of his fancy. 


% lNlAXCY Ob SCIENCE. 

f 

In the Jjfcgimiuig <5f the world, men had more 
qujpnrcnl foroe, than afterwards. Tlie reason 
of this allotment was probably to supply their de¬ 
fect of^lrt. In those early ages, they were 
more grants m their limbs than in their under* 
standings. In this infancy of science, extraor¬ 
dinary strength seems but necessary ; how other¬ 
wise, when invention was not come forward, when 
*hcy wanted instruments, when they had little of 
mathematical diiectiou, could they have culti- 
tivated the earth, built houses, or managed their 
carriages ? But when the mind grew large, 
the body grew less, and business went on as well 
as formerly. • 


TNPKHlOKft. 

All (Jcgrfes cf inferiority should he treated ten- 
deily. Men arc apt to fancy the lower ground 
<1 disadvantage at the best. But if you insult 
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their fate, and trample upon them, they will 
certainly rebel. No distinctions of birth,no pri¬ 
vileged of fortune, can ever reconcile them to ar¬ 
bitrary sway. * 


(■ 

INNOCENCE AND | REMORSE 

i 

There* is a vast difference between a martv » 
and a malefactor , in the point of suffering; the 
first seldom feeling half with the other^^he cause 
is a powerful lenitive, and rebates the edgt*. of the 
calamity; but remorse of conscience, and dis¬ 
mal prospects, load the execution, and are tei- 
rible additions to pam. 

* _ 

INNOCENCE AND VIRTUE. 

Innocence is a bold quality, and virtue a mos 1 
admirable defence. They throw cheerfulness am 
vigour into the- spirits, and give us the counle 
nance of a superior being. 


INTELLECTUAL PLEASURE^ 

Intellectual pleasures arc of a nobler kind than 
any others. They belong to beings of the highest 
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order. They arc the inclinations of heaven^ and 
the entertainments of the Deity. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

I. Intemperance is*a dangerous c'/mp anion. It 
throws pg&ple off their guard, betrays them to a 
-4P*oat many indecencies, to ruinous passions, to 
disadvantages in fortune; makes them discover 
secrcts^ofive foolish bargains, engage in play, 
and iften to stagger from the tavern to the 

r stews. 

II. By intemperance, weakness is discovered 
and ill-humour improved. The heat of wine 
malgcs the malice creep out, wantis the snake, 
and gives vigour to the poison. 


INTRINSIC WORTH. 

✓ 

Glow-worms will shine, though under a hedge; 
and when the wine is generous, the last drop "Will 
sparkle. 


JUSTICE IN LOOKS. 

Since it is in our power, not to give a wrong 

fi 2 
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sign, one should not prevent the intendments of • 
provHence. To wash over a coarse or insignifi¬ 
cant meaning, is to counterfeit natures coin. 
"We ought to be jus't in our looks, as well as in our 
actions, for the mind may be declared one way 

no less thantthe other. A man might as good 

»• , 

break bis word as his face, especially upon some 
critical occasions. " 


THB KNAVK11Y O V COVETOUSNESS, t 

The knavery of covetous men is as indisput¬ 
able as an axiom; and ought to be supposed as 
a postulatum in business. They are false by ne¬ 
cessity of principle, and want nothing bu| an 
occasion to show it. Conscience and covetous¬ 
ness are never to be reconciled ; like fire and 
. water, they always destroy each other, according 
tcKhe predominancy of the dement. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge is the consequence of time, and 
multitude of days are fittest to teach wis¬ 
dom. 
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K.VOWI.EIHJF IS NOT POWER. 


I 


Thot/gh power is often the consequence 0 / know - 
Uulgc 1 itt is lar from being the same # thing, us 
some, have affirmed.* A man may know how to 
fence wheij his arms ire cut off; anu yet the idea 
of the art will not enable him for the practice* 
* Tie may know how to build a ship,.when nei¬ 
ther wood por iron is near him; but the skill in 
his hc#d and his hand will not do his business; 
therefore, knowledge alone is not power ♦ 

_ ? 


THE UNOUAOE OF THE COUNTENANCE. 

■» 

TAe meaning of sounds are uncertain, and tied" 
to particular times and places; but the language 
of the face is fixed and universal. Its contents 
and refusals arc everywhere alike. A smile 1ms 

the same form and sense in China as with us. 

« 

If looks were as arbitrary as words, conversatign 
would be more in the dark; and a traveller 
would be obliged to learn the countenances as 
well as the tongues of foreign countries. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF TUK FACE. 

As\!ie language of the face is universal, so is 
it very comprehensive. No laconicjsm cyin reach 

f 't* 

it. It is Vie short-hand of the mind, and crowds 
a great deafen a little rooin. A man may look 
a sentence as soon as speak a word. r Kie strokes 
are smafl, but so masterly drawn', that jou may 
easily collect the image and proportions of wlmt 
they resemble. ^ 

THE LAST ACT Ml LIFE. 

The last act of life is sometimes like the last 

number in a surn, ten tunes greater than all the 
$ 

r rest. « 


learning 

Learning gives us a fuller conviction of the 
imperfections of our nature; which, one would 
think, might dispose us to modesty: for the more 
a man knows, the more he discovers his igno¬ 
rance. 


A LIAR. 

L A liar is a public nuisance; he disheartens 
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f * 

belief, makes reality suspected, and one honest 

ji 

man a stranger to the other. / 

II. 4 Har does his part to make the organs of 
speech ^useless, to defeat th*e business of lan¬ 
guage, and to ruin the invention letters. 
1'hus, if the infection should spr.ad, and the 
custom gain ground, the tongue at last would be 
^ood for nothing but tasting ; for, as to» the talk¬ 
ing part, nobody would mind it; and thus, by 

*4 

this licence, brutes would be better company 
\ 

than men, and more intelligible to each other. 
Birds and beasts are creatures of sincerity; their 
sounds and their signs are certain, and it is easy 
to come at their meaning; but a liar is beyond 
consprehension; he is all mystery and riddle^ 
and it is impossible to learn his language. 


LTBERTINE AUTHORS. y 

The opinion of the ancients "is not at nil un¬ 
charitable, which affirmed, that those who I£ave 
an ill book behind them, and murder in their 
graves, will have new torments as long as the 
misclnef works, and be under a growing misery. 
These are sod conclusions, and I wish all mer- 
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century and libertine authors would cousiiiui 
tfaeim 

\ ’ “ 

LIBERTINISM. 

Libert tejsm, being so frightfully threatened by 
the New T&gamcut, took check at the icslifiint, 
and looking out for an easier belief, too'n, refuge* in 
Deism. * • 


LIBERTY. 

V 

I. Libeity affords great opportunities for the 

improvement of reason. It gives leisure for 
reading and contemplation; for an acquaintance 
with men and things; and for looking into the 
history of limb -ind nature. t 

II. Liberty is a latitude of practice, within the 
compass of law and religion; a standing clear of 

inferior dependencies and private jurisdictions. 

V _ 

« 

, LIFE. 

I. Life was given for noble purposes, and 
therefore we must not part with it foolishly. It 
must not be thrown up* in a pet, nor saciificed to 
a quarrel, nor whined away in love. The true 
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, estimate of being is not to be taken fjoiiMgfe but 
action. A man, as he manages himself, may die 
old at thiity, oi a child at fourscore. To nurse 
up lhe # vital flame as long^as the matter will 
hurt, is not always good husbandry. I{,is much 
beT&sJto cover it will' an extinguishc’ of honour, 
than to lot it consume till it burns t)lue, and lies 
agonizing within the socket, and at length goes 
out m no perfume. 

II. What is this life but a circulation of little 
mean actions? We lie down * and rise again, 
*rlrcss and undress, feed and wax hungry, work 
or play, and are weary, and then we lie down 
again, and the circle returns.— -Bishop Burnet. 

« 

LUXURY OF THOUGH I'. 

The luxury of thought seems no less than that 
of the palate . The discovery of a great inven¬ 
tion may be as moving as Epicurism. The en¬ 
tertainments of PJato were as high-seasoned as 
those of Apicius; and Archimedes, by his beha¬ 
viour seems to have passed his time as plea¬ 
santly as Sardinapalus. k 
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t 

LYING. 

I. Lying is a mean and a cowardly <j»:a! ; ty, 
and altogether unbecoming a persor of cionouj*. 
Aristotle (^Jicom. iv. 1.) Jays it down fry a 
maxim, that It brave man is Q ] car in h ^discourse, 
and keeps close to the truth ; and Plutarch calls 
lying the vice of a slave. 

II. Lying in discourse is a disagreement be¬ 
tween the speech and the mind of the speaker; 
when one thing is declared and another meant, 
and words are no image of thoughts. Hence it 
will follow, that he who mistakes a falsity for 
truth, is no liar in reporting his judgment ; and, 
on the other side, he that relates a matter wliich 
lie believes to be false, is guilty of lying, though 
hf/Speaks the truth. A lie is to be measured by 

conscience of him that speaks, and not by 
the truth of the proposition. 

Jpl. Lying is a breach of the articles of social 
commerce, and an invasion upon the fundamental 
rights of society. 

IV. Lying has a ruinous tendency: it strikes 
a damp upon business and pleasure, and dis¬ 
solves the cement of society. Like gunpowder 
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.tTis all noise and smoko; it darkonsfrle air, di^ 

r 

tmbs tlic sighi, and blows up as far as it reaches. 
Nobyuy^eau close ^itli a liar: tlfere is dangei 
in life conespoLulouce; and ifiorc tlmn tb;. f , we 
infill ally bate those who make it thei^Tnisiness 
to tlocVTvf^ns. * ^ 

Wfivjymg universal it would destroy the 
^iedit of book* and records, make the fast ayes 
insignificant, and almost confine our knowledge 
to oin lbe senses. Wc must travel bv the com- 
p«iss, or by the stars; for asking the way would 
*ouly misguide us. 


MIT1MI \M> T110UC;KT 4 

What affinityjias thinking with such attributes 
as* these? No more than there is between a syllo¬ 
gism and a yaid wand. In a word, if thinking 
is essential to matter , then all matter must 
and if so, stocks and stones will tome in for their 
share of privilege. But, if all mutter does not 
think, none can ; for the essence of all matter is 
tlu; same. It implies as much of a contradict 
tion fch mailer to think, as for a man to In' a 
horse. 
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MEDALS AND COINS. 


Medals and coins, though they arc vajui bio 
lanlies, yet signify little in exchange and mini.'■•»n 
use ; an 1 if a umn has any debt to pay, or com- 

‘'Id ( V. 

inodities to buy, King Clmiles\ image ami supci- 
hrription will do him more service the" Cwsai’s. 
The reason why these thi-igs aiu sometimes j 
much valued, is uct because they arc old, but 
useful. They often rectify chronology, and ex¬ 
plain history, and retrieve us soveial material pails 
of learning, winch might otherwise have been 
irrecovciably lost. 


ME NT VERSUS BOOKS. 

1 

-To take measures wholly from books, without 

•r 

Rooking into men and business, is like travelling* 
itaa map, where, though countries and cities are 
well enough distinguished, yet vdlages and private 
seats arc either overlooked, or too generally 
marked for a stranger to find : and theiefmc he 
that would be a master must draw from the life, 
as well as copy from originals, and join theory 
and experience together. 
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' M EXT \ h PLEAS HUES. 

Tlijj satisfactions of the mind arc fnorc at com- 
than those of the body. # A man rnay 
of # a haiiiisomc performance, or a notbj/1 which 
pleased HtTiusli^tne. This entertainment is 
ready wijJj*little warding or expencK A short 
••rolledion hiyigs it/upon the stage, brightens 
the idea, and makes ft shine as much as when it 
was fn>?tstumped upon the memory. 



Till- M1M>. 

The mind is hea\on-born, and comes mime- 
diaUdy out of the hands of Cod. • 


Ml RAC lip S. N 

Is it not extravagant to expect a miracle ' f 
at all. I believe wo aio assisted with many more 
iniiacles than wo are awaie of. Feu* the purpose, 
a man in a storm prays that lie may escape being 
wrecked. I desire to know whether he thinks it 
possible for him to be the bcttei for bis devotions ^ 
If he does not, he is an impertinent atheist for 
using them : if he docs, he must believe that 
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Providence^will interpose, and disarm nature, ofr 
divert licr violence. Now, to check second causes 
m their career, to change their motion, or ^ lay 
them asleep before'they are spent, is no less a. T ?i-^ 
racle tha?^ to act without them. * 

( — ; 


111K MIS' ‘II. 

h 

I. The miser enlarges his (Sosires as hell. Tic is u 
gulf without a bottom, and all the success m the 
world will never fill him. Sometimes the eagei- 
ness of his appetite makes him snap at a shadowf*' 
and drop the substance. Thus, Or ass us lost him¬ 
self, his equipage, and his army, by overrunning 
for the Paitlhan gold. Thus the MurcschaJ i3u- 
lagny was ousted of the sovereignty of Camhiay, 
by-the covetousness of lus lady, who sold the 
^bpuniaids the stores which should have main¬ 
tained the garrison. And thus the bait of a 
cheap bargain, "or a large interest, often helps a 
man to stoleirgoods and cracked titles. 

IT. The miser is seldom without pain : the 
shortness of human foresight, the uncertainty of 
accidents, and the knavery of men haunt hi.s ima¬ 
gination with all the possibilities of danger. He 
starts at every new appearance, and is always 
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* j.Uking ancl solicitous for fear of a si,£f>iis£. Lilv^i 
a rnght-eontinel, the least noise al.Jfns him, and 
mule's him appiehensive ol the onilny. 

. u . *fTic loss of a battle, or the revolution of a 
kingdnlR doSs not affect the miser half s^fcuch as 

the .* - ».*J*rvW%fnith's or mom /-scrivener’s 

° A 

eoj oir asit te. Here,fthougli the mis/ortuiui is ro- 
iijote, lie is nc^t inseikible; indeed, it is # the only 
Sympathy lie seems/capable of. But then the 
agonies he lies under when he comes to be 
touched m his own case; when a bond or a moit- 
fails, theic is nothing can suppoit his spints 
oi keep him within the compass of decency. How 
passionately does he lament over the parchment 
carcass, when the soul of the security is depaitcd ! 
llis humour and his soul is pul into mourning, 
and so’would tlie rest of his person, wcic it jiot 
for the charge. j 


MISFORTUNES. 


1 le that gets a fall when on full speed comes oil 
well if he breaks not his limbs. 
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MONEY. 

An immoderate love of money spoils those jrcnc- 
rous dispositions ltien were sent into the wo>ld 
with. confines their affections to their pock¬ 
ets, and shrinks up their de'ires^nito jiiurow 
and scandalous compass of 4 their ottn; ,,,,, .\..m. 
Their nature is so impoverished hy thcii ill ma T -, 

nagemenl, that they are rnfct able to spaio one 

% 

kind wish for themselves, nor expend one gene¬ 
rous thought in favour of another. 


MUSIC. 

Music Wc'S* anciently used in the best company, 
and upon the greatest occasions. It was the en¬ 
trainment of people of quality ; it bore a pait m 
$he magnificence of tiiumphs, and in the solem¬ 
nities of religion. The heathen liturgy cousiotcd 
paitly in hymns, and their sacrifices were offered 
tip with music, as Plutarch informs us. The 
Jewish service, though with a proper divinity, 
was likewise thus regulated; and, by the Scrip¬ 
ture descriptions, seems to he pei formed with that 
exquisitcncss as if nothing but the New Jerusa¬ 
lem could reach the harmony of the old. The best 
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poets thought this entertainment gregccnough far 
the Klysian Fields, and St. John jf&s brought it 
into/l.e^v^n, nr into the millennial paradisiacal 
cv.ith, winch is ne\t to it, (Rev. xiv.) ludtcd 
music, when liglitly oiderod, cannot b' preferred 
ton iin.^n, tor it icreates and cxalt.s the mind at 
thn t nm; func. It (^imposes the passions, affords 
a slioug pleasure, find excite^ a nobleness of 


thought. 




i in: rowr.K or music. 

The power of music is more wonderful than the 
conveyance, llow strangely does it awaken the 
imigl. It infuses an unexpected vigour, makes 
ihe impics^ion agreeable and sprightly, and seems 
to ftmii'di a new capacity, as well as a now op¬ 
portunity of satisfaction. It raises and fal^f, 
and counterchanges the passions at an unac¬ 
countable rate. It charms and transpoits, ruffles 
and becalms, and governs with an almost arbitrary 
authority. There is scarcely any constitution so 
heavy, or any reason so well fortified as to be 
ubsoliftely proof against it. Ulysses, as much a 
hero as lie was, durst not trust himself with the 
syrens' voices: he knew, if he had not waxed up 
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‘iiis ears tlfy> would quickly have spoiled Iiis plit*^ 
losophy. ^ 


MUTUAL DEFEND KNPK., 

There is a reciprocal dep^AiutflTvlvj t$cr„ ■ -r/7i 1 In- 
greatest and^the least; andMie best tibiae hid 
a cypher,, wheie it stands alqpe. * 

- t 

f 

MUTABILITY OF LIFE. 


People do not consider that the best metal a. 
not without alloy; and that there are spots in the. 
sun. But let the event be never so lucky, the sa¬ 
tisfaction will wither, and the appetite wear oil’in 
time. Diamonds grow dim by being looked upon, 
and music may play till the ears are almost 
^ated. 


NATIONAL FELONY. 

t 

o 

Does a felon suffer for stealing ? No, not for 

t 

stealing, but for not stealing enough. The man 
took but a horse or a cow, whereas had he stolen 
a country, as the Romans did Cyprus, lie had 
been safe from prosecution ; and nioic than that, 
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the infamy would have vanished, ajjd he would 
have heud nothing of* his being jf malefactor. 
Thcy^oj^j/at it is which diaws tlfc blemish and 
i^.iiishinent upon him, and In? is peifeelly mined 

• dl ^ 

fur want of newer. 

V 

NATIONAL INJUSTICE. 

Did not the four threat monarchies of antiquity 
'■land mostly upou a bottom of injustice ? Did 
they nut giow up by unreasonable quarrels, and 
c\('i*ssivt* levengc, by lavage and bloodshed, by 
depopulating countiies, and by laying cities into 
1 muons heaps ' Tuliy is so fiank as to tell us, that 
if tl|f Homans would ha\e been exactly just, rc- 
(It unilnm ernt ad casas —they must have given 
the conquered nations their country again: t^iey 
must have resigned their empire and their wealtl^ 
shrunk into peasantry, and retired to their <old 


cottages. 




WTURAI. AFFECTION. 


Nat fire, like Naieissus, is strangely taken with 
its own reflection. A conformity of opinion and 
desire looks like a multiplication of one’s self. A 
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man sees hi? own being, as it were, doubled and~- % 
extended in nf i friend, and tlien it is no wonder if 
he loves him. 


NATURE NOT TO BE rjjsp 



Although life is often lavished away jo vo*,... 
purposes,, yet it is* not good 1 ; to strain too much, 
and set nature upon the tenters. A man may be 
too covetous of understanding, and a miser in 
his head, as well as in his pocket. 


NEW M VI >K MOBILITY. 

* 

To affirm that a family raised to nobility by the 
present king, is not as good as one raised by the 
Conqueror, is a reflection upon his present iAajesty. 
If? supposes his judgment or his authority less con¬ 
siderable than that of his predecessors ; and tl at 
the fountain of honour is almost dried up, and 
runs more muddy than in former ages. 


NOBLE AUTHORS. 

If a great man should happen to miscarry in 
print, the patronage of his titles would signify 
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littl«*. In tliis case he could not cover himself 
with his peerage. The critics woyTd be sure to 
pre^s llj^.gh his privilege, and play the censor 
•yjon l^m. # Nero, with all Ins legions, cjj^ld not 
<U‘fcnd Ins fustian and ill poetry from the satire 
ofliis suhjfrts. \ 


AN OBLIGING Alii. 

\n obliging air i> a circumstance of great nio- 
niciil : it is a sign of a benevolent mind, wliich, 
to speak properly, gives the whole value to a 
eomtesy. 


OBLIGING MANNhliS* 

% 

A forwardness to oblige is a great grace upon 
a kindness, and doubles the intrinsic worth ; an 1 
that which is done with pleasure is always •re¬ 
ceived so. v 

_ 

OBSEQUIOUSNESS OF THE COUNTENANCE. 

A remarkable thing is the obsequiousness of the 
aspect: it goes as true to the mind, when we 
please, the deal to the saw. The orders are 
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published as soon as given. It is but throwing the 
will into the^acc, and tin 1 inward hioctiou ap¬ 
pears immediately. It is true a man 6<«su\pl com¬ 
mand {be standing features and corpple?poH> but 

« rj 

the diversities of passion are u nde r disposal. The 
image of pleasure is never j^eri wlien uiTge» was 
intended. No, the sentiments arc pain ..ft*? "ex¬ 
actly, anil drawn by the life within. 


OBSEQUIOUS DEDICATIONS. 

Sometimes the dedication brings more into the 
pocket than all the book besides, yet the trade 1 is 
but disreputable. To creep after money in »Mich 
a senile posture is mean and scandalous. What 
mah that has either spirit or conscience would 
idolize fortune at this rate, or fall down befoie a 
golden image, though it were sixty cubits high'' 


OLD ACE. 

I. Old age is apt to abound in scruples, to ob¬ 
serve too far, and be thus over-apprehensive oi 
accidents. Thus people arc sometimes pindent 
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.to inactivity : thus a project is, as it were, stifled 
and overlaid fvith sense, and tilings ure made im¬ 
practicable % being thought so. 

II. Ldo, like an ill-gotten &tate, consut*u» iu- 
sejsibly, in r despite of all imaginable frugality. 
Infancy is a state ot^iope, and has the tenderness 
Ofor the compassion of strangers 16 sup¬ 
port it. Youth, like a blossom, gives us beauty 
in lmTid, and fruit m prospect; but age grows 

i 

woi sc and worse upon the progress, sinks deeper 
m sorrow and neglect, and has no relief to expect 
* but the grave. 


OLD AND NEW HUNOUltfy 

Those anciently possessed of honours are apt to 
envy others newly raised. The reason is, tfiat 
the latter promotion takes away the former dif* 
ferenee between the persons. The singularity of 
his greatness is in some measure ’destroyed.^ He 
has fewer to look down upon than had before. 
He lias lost an inferior, which makes Film uneasy; 
like a prince wfoo has part of his dominions won 
from him. 
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OPIATES. 

V 

Pleasant retrospections, easy th^yghls, an<l 
comfortable presages, arc admirable opiates. They 
help to assume the anguish, and disarm the dis¬ 
temper, and almost makc^i'rnan desoise His mi¬ 
ser v. —’• 


ORIGIN OF TIIE MIND. 

The mind is heaven-born, and comes immedi¬ 
ately out of the hands of God : so that, to speak 
properly, we are nearer related to the. Supreme 
Being than to father or mother. Nemo csi tam 
pater , says Tertuliian. kl 


PAIN. 

I. He that can prove himself something, b) no 
other argument than pain, will be glad to be rid 
of the conclusion ; for to suppose that misery is 
preferable to not being, is the wildest thought that 
ever entered the imagination of m|ii; and a very 
short fit of torture and despair will convince the 
most obstinate. 

II. Pain is an unacceptable notice, arising from 
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some disorder in the body. When the continuity 
of the organ ys disjoined, the nerves discomposed, 
and ti e muscles forced into a forefgn situation; 
when tliere is a stop upon* the spirits, when 
tills parts do not keep their ranks, but are beaten 
out of the figure in vdsrch nature has drawn them 
u^./hpn tne mind immediately receives a grating 
intormation of what has happened; which intel¬ 
ligence is more or less troublesome, in proportion 
to the disadvantage* of the accident. Now this 
unwelcome sensation is what we call pain. 

> 111. Pain is a strange domineering perception ; 

it forces us into an acknowledgment of its superi- 
oiity: it keeps off satisfaction when we have 


then} not, and destroys them when wc have them. * 
The prick of a pin is enough to make an empire 
insipid? 



PUN NOT ALWAYS ALLIED TO VICE. 

• » 

* 

Pain is not so peculiarly tied to mismanage¬ 
ment as not to be met with elsewhere; Efforts of 
virtue are sometimes troublesome; and a wound 
will sn'art, though received in defence of one’s 
prince and country. Pain, therefore, in such 
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cases, seems permitted to take hold of us, to tiy, 
our integrity. 

_ U 

e 

PAIN NOT THl? WORST THING LMi. 

i 

Pain is a great incumbVanec upon happiness, 
but that it is the worst thing that can hapf*K' , ^> 
us, is by. no means to bo assorted. An ill action 
is a much more formidable misfortune. Wr¬ 
ought to suffer the utmost extremity of haidship, 
rather than surrender our innocence, desert out 
station, or do anything unbecoming the dignity of’ 
our nature. 


PARENTAL P\KTIALITY. 


Some parents are kind to an excess; they are 
apt to cherish even extravagance, and think no¬ 
thing too much for a rake of their own growth. 
They swo J^fain* have their children great, though 
good for nothing; admire them through their 
folly and their faults, and dote upon that at home 
which they hate or despise abroad. To value 
that which is little, and to be fond of that which 
is ill, because it is our own, is plain partiality; and 
partiality brings pride and injustice always along 
with it. 
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PARSIMONY. 

/ 

It. is cuteitainiug to sec how men can make 
their state truckle to their parsimony. How they 
vfilldiaw in their figure upon the road, sink their 
title*to sayo their ptiffse, and degrade themselves 
•vVvr.chtfaper at an inn. 


Heat and impatience are very ill director. 
When the mind is clouded with passion, it is odds 
fmt that a man misses his way. When violence 
lam ties on too fast, and caution does not keep 
puce with revenge, people generally do them¬ 
selves more harm than the enemy. 


PASSION AND COURAGE. 

Passion and courage are great* additions to the 

strength of the limbs. The mind^ is like gun- 

* 

powder, and when ohee inflamed discharges the 
corporeal mass with greater force. 
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I’ATRONS. 

i 

If a book has not sense enough to mak^ its own 
way, it is in vaiu to call m the assistance,of qua- 
lity. If a man cannot be Ins own patron, u*»d 
stand upon liis own legs, lie bad better* keep close, 
and be quiet. To come abroad like a cripple 1 ,’ 
and turtf beggar in the dedication, is but an odd 
contiivance. 


PKACK. 

I. Peace is a posture of affairs generally de¬ 
sired. There is pleasure in the notion, quiet in 
the enjoyment, and music almost in the sounl. 

II, Peace gives rise and improvement to aits 
and sciences. When the world lies smooth and 
(tpen, people have leisure to invent, and oppoitu- 
nity to furnish materials. 

117. Peace furnishes plenty, and makes pro¬ 
perty significant. When things are quiet and 
composed'wc enjoy the blessings of Piovidcmv, 
the product of the soil, and the fruit of our indus¬ 
try. The plougher ploughs in hope, the fields and 
vineyards are managed, and scarce any place lies 
useless or neglected. The powers of nature turn 
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to account; the sun does not shine in vain,noV 
iho iam descend to no purpose* 


• " micki’Tinx. 

«* 

* 4 ^ 

Peiecplbm is the basis of all plcasuic; without 
biTiUmcnt nos non robin must he the motto. All 
unconscious beings, how beautiful soever they 
ilia) appear to others, signify nothing to them¬ 
selves. Silk lias no satisfaction in being* soft, nor 
a diamond in sparkling; an apple cannot taste, 
nor a lose smell itself; neither have flowers any 
benefit fioni the curiosity of their colours. The 
sun, which makes such glorious revolutions in the 
woifcl, what is he the better for the richness of his 
own n 4 Uuii i ? Uis light, and his heat, and his 
gieatness are all lost upon him. lie has no c?on- 
sciousnebs to please himself with the pomp of hi§ 
pioduct, with making spring and summer, with 
furnishing the earth with plenty and delight* 


FKKStlNAL MKIUT. 

/ 

If you would have your pre-eminence admired 
m yourself, and not for your predecessor's worth, 
give soma specimen of personal merit, that may # 
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signalize your character, more than tho*c honours 
which we have always given to them fiom whom 
you derive your nobility— .)r\ i/nal. 


THE PLAGUE OR THE HEART. 

A 

t 

Atheism and lewdness are the most fatal of rflOl- 
talities, ?*nd “ the plague of the heart/* (1 Kings, 
viii. 38,) the most frightful distemper. Infection 
is safer lodged in the veins than in the will; and 
a man had better be poisoned in his blood than 
in his principles. 


PLEASANTNESS. 

An inoffensive pleasantness is a good quality 
to improve friendship. It enlivens conversation, 
relieves melancholy, and conveys advice with 
better success than naked reprehension. This 
gilding the pill reconciles the palate to the pre¬ 
scription, without weakening the force of the in¬ 
gredients ;• and he who can cure by recreation, 
and make pleasure the vehicle of health, is a 
doctor in good earnest. 
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PLEASURE. 

I. Pleasmc, precisely considered, is an advan¬ 
tage : without it, either in hand or in remainder 
Irte is no blessing, nor existence worth the own¬ 
ing. • Were [ sure ne*fcr to be pleased, my next 

J'usiness would be to unwisli myself, and pray for 
annihilation ; for if I have nothing whiejj delights 
me in my being, the very sense of it must be un¬ 
acceptable, and then [ had better be without it. 

II. Pleasure is pursued where it seems most 

lenounccd, und aimed at even in self-denial. All 
voluntary poNfitv, all the discipline of penance, 
and the uioitiiirations of religion, are undertaken 
upon this view. A good man is contented with 
haul usage at present, that he may take Ins plea- 
sure in the other world. Jn short, to dispute the 
goodness of pleasure is to deny experiment, and 
coutindict sensation, which is the highest evi¬ 
dence. • 


PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

It is^deasure which reconciles us to pain ; for 
who would submit to the nauseousness of medi¬ 
cine or the toituie of the surgeon, weie it not 
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fpr the satisfaction of receiving our limbs and our 
health ? 

PLEASURES OF IGNORANCE. 

• 

Light and knowledge, income cases, seivt onfy 
to disturb the fancy and sink the couiag.\ A miu*. 
walks sate over a precipice, or a narrow hiidge, 
in the dark, where his fears would make liim 
tumble in the light. 


PLEASURE OF WRITING. 

Epicurus, in Tully, tells us that the pleasuie 
of his writings, and the hopes of life mcinoiy 
abated the sharpness of his pains, and made the 
gout and the stone almost sleep upon him. 


* POPULAR ELECTIONS. 

& 

Although there is reason, in many cases, to 
decide controversies by the vote; yet it is no 
less true, on the other hand, that the majority of 
mankind is seldom the wisest. The multitude 
are more smitten with appearances than with 
things. The noise and glitter and parade of a 
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pretender calls up llieir attention, and flashes 
upon llieir weakness at an irresistible rate. It 
surpiiscp their imagination and subdues their 
judgment; *so that a bolJ undertaker gams 
wtghuly upon the people, especially at his first 
setting out. 


roprj AKITY. 

Popularity is a courting the favour of the 
people by undue practice, or for unwarrantable 
ends. 


THE POPULAR MAN. , 

• 

Thc^ popular # man’s designs ar^jx>wer, wealth 
•and reputation, or all together. He pretends a 
great concern for his country, and a more than 
ordinary insight into matters. Such professions, 
set off with somewhat of gravity and figuse, es¬ 
pecially when they are recommended by a treat, 
are very proper to dispose an audience to hear 
reason / He always swims down the stream; he 
never crosses upon a prevailing mistake, nor op¬ 
poses any mischief that has numbers and pre- 
scriptioiuon its side. His point is to steal upon 
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the blind-side, and apply to the affections ; to 
flatter the vanity, and play upon ihe weakness 
of those in power or interest, and to lyake his 
fortune out of the folly of lus neighbours.« 


POSTHUMOUS FAME. 

It is ar glorious privilege to have.one’s memory 
honourably handed down to after ages, and to 
stand upon record to the latest periods of time. 


POVERTY. 

Without being alarmed by the uneasiness of 
poverty, people would sl£ep over their capacity, 
arts and sciences would lie strapgely in the ore, 
and the world make a very clumsy figure. 


« POWER. 

/ 

I. Power belongs properly to none but intel¬ 
ligent beings; and therefore may be described a*; 
a capacity to remove impediment, to ac^mplish 
desire, and to execute the orders of the will. 

II. Power is a noble privilege of being. It 
furnishes the faculty, fills up the empty spaces, 
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, ami makes things obsequious 1o desire. It is 
plenty m hand, and ease in prospect; and satis¬ 
faction never fads till power deserts it. 


POWER Oj'**MIK MINI*. 

tm • 

The mind, by a sort of natural magic, raises 
lhc ghost of a # departed pleasure, and hiakes it 
appear without any dependence upon space or 
time. This almost omnipresence of an advan¬ 
tage, is a circumstance of value; it gives oppor- 

i 

tunity for^use and repetition, and makes it so 
much the more one's own. 


% POWER OF PRINCES^ 

* 

The power of princes, as things go, is little 
more than imaginary. The crown gives no per¬ 
sonal strength to those who wear *it. If personal 
strength was proportioned to their station, and 
reached a^ far as prerogative, it would be a 
mighty Advantage: then monarchs might sit 
sure: but, as the case now stands, their etnpiie 
consists chiefly in the submission of other men’s 
wills, which is in a manner but reigning by cour- 
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tcsy. Therefore the affection of the people is gene¬ 
rally the strongest, although not the best title. 

1* II IsC \ RI o C K N ESN Of PLEASURE. ' 

m 

The being of plcasiu*^ as things stand lit pre¬ 
sent, is very precarious. Not to mention any* 
other iwooiivenienee, it lies. tcrnbly exposed to 
the incursions of pain; and when these two pat¬ 
ties happen to meet, the enemy always gets the 
better. 


PRESENCE OF A MU EVIL 

The very presence of a friend seems to ii\spiie 
with new vigojfr. It raises fan^y and reinforces 
restson, and gives the productions of the mind 
better colour and proportion. Besides, there are 
many awakening heats and rencounters in dis¬ 
cour e, which, like the collision of hard bodies, 
makes the soul strike fire and the imagination 
sparkle. 


PRESENT ENJOYMENT. 


lie that exposes himself to a year's torment, 
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, only for an hour's diversion, is certainly a weak 
prison ; loi time is in motion : that which is lu- 
tuic will he present, und then the pain will ex¬ 
ceed tljp pleijsuie to a tembl<? overbalance. 


i*iii Dr. 


I. Pndc ha*s a very strong foundation in the 
mind : it is bottomed in self-love, which is the 
mobt intimate and inseparable companion in hu¬ 
man nature. 

II. If a man could bequeath his viitucs by 
will, and Attic his sense and learning and reso¬ 
lution upon his chjldien, as ceitainly as he can 
Jus Jiands, a brave ancestor would* be a mighty 
privilege. ^ 

III. Pride is so unsociable a vic£^and does all 
tilings with so ill a grace, that there is no closing 
with it. A proud man will be sure to challenge 
more than belongs to him. Ybu must expect 
him stiff in his conversation, fulsome in com- 
mcndin^finnicir, and bitter in his reproofs. 


I> HI VATK HKV ENG E. 


1. Tli£ tossing of injuries, and the bandying 
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revenge from one private hand to another, . 
would quickly unhinge society, and make pence 
and friendship impracticable. For this reason 
particular grievance!* are referred to public con¬ 
sideration and the arbitrage of authority—to per¬ 
sons of character, of 1 ^lowlcdge and of indif- 
ferency; and private revenge is disallowed both*' 
in government and religion. 

II. Private revenge would be dangerous to the 
peace of society ; because, if men were their own 
judges, the punishment would be ovoi-propor¬ 
tioned to the injury. Most people arc apt to Ik* 
favourable at home, and to overrate*then own 
pretensions. 


A 

' riUXCELY POWER. 

■0 

Power, or jurisdiction, closely examined, is 
but» a notional addition. A right to use the 
abilities, and govern the motion of others, duiws 
no personal advantage. A ptincc cannot buy 
Ins subjects’ brains, stnumon their undei landings 
into his head, nor incorporate their foiee with 
his own. No prerogative, no arbitrary sway can 
reach thus far. 
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PRUDENCE. 

Pitidluicc is a neccssaiy ingredient in nil tlie 
vii tucs* witlfout which they degenerate into folly * 
and 'excess. 


s 1*110 VJ DENT JUNUl'K. • 

A |iro\ iclcut tongue is a most valuable treasure 
m man, and theie is much grace in using it with 
discretion, and observing a medium.— IIesiod. 


puhltc LIES, g, 

I • 

Wrivale right, as Plato argdfcs, (Dc Repub. 
J. in. p. 110, Kdit. Francofurt,y oyght to ^ive 
way to public convenience and the decisions of 
authority; and upon this ground, he gives the 
chief magistrate the liberty of lyjmg for the good 
of the commonwealth; but then he makes it a 
part of the, prerogative royal, for he will not al¬ 
low the subject this practice by any means. 


PUULIC VIRTUES PRIVATE VIOES. 


When* a man seizes the sticngth of a com- 
r \ k 
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monwoulth, makes himself absolute and aibi- 
trary, plunders churches and sweeps away pro¬ 
perty like a torrent,; if but a small part of this 
• violence lmd been acted in a puvntc station, ljp 
would have had a greiU many haid names,* afid 
been maiked and punished to some purpose; but 

■i 

since he has quarried upon the whole, and mas¬ 
tered the men as well as tin* money, tins lucky 
turns gives another complexion, and blanches and 
brightens every thing. He is gazed on as a 
happy mortal, served, envied and adored. Thus, 
you see, the greatest injustice, when power goes 
along with it, makes a magnificent figure; hut if 
the people are*'mdeifurnished for then Made; if 
they will venture without stieiigth, mid bu’.-glo 
in their bust 's, they must take 1 what follow’s. 

. QUALITIES Ol’ A FIUEND. 

I 

A man that is fit to make a friend of, must 

m 

have conduct to manage the engagement, and 
resolution to maintain it. He must u&* freedom 
without roughness, and must oblige without de¬ 
sign. Cowardice will betray friendship, and co¬ 
vetousness will starve it. l’olly will be nause¬ 
ous ; passion is apt to rufile, aud prkh: will fiy 
out into contumely a id neglect. 
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Ql M.ITJLS or TI1E MIN'D. 

Somf* people, when tliojfc crow j*■ ■«»d for no- 
liaise ihcii feelings upon their nature, and 
?nd>«vour to fence oil,* jlijj infumv by laying the 
( 1>! ime npyn V\ ovidcnee. But lhes«' arc only the 
excuses of* strong appetites and weak piinciples, 
and belong to* none but the lazy and the liber¬ 
tine ; for probity is impracticable to no temper. 
There is no such fatality in the humours, no such 
uuconqueiable stubbornness in the blood, as 
ihe-’.* men pielend. Sociatcs had as restive a 
lonstitulioii us his neiuhbouis, and vet reclaim 

■ ■» n 

/I all by the strength of Ins philu^jphy. 

\ . — V 

QUALITY OF THE SOTfL.- • 

Although the genius depends in great mcasiue 
upon the quality of the organs, and tiie crasts of 
the blood of spiiits, yet possibly this diflerencc 
tines not njake out all the distinction; for it is 
by no means certain that all souls aie equal. 
Some may piobably bo made up of richer quali¬ 
ties than others. They may have stronger in¬ 
gredients thrown into them, more force of cou¬ 
rage, and more compass of thought. Their being 
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all equally immaterial and immortal docs not 
prove equal in every other respect. 

IIVTIONAJ. DELIGHTS. 

' 4 

Rational delights spnng from noble specula¬ 
tions or generous actions; fiom enlaigcineuts of 
knowledge or instances of virtue; fiom some¬ 
thing which argues woith and greatness and 
improvement. 


UFA J»IXO. 

I. A man ml^y as well expect to grovs stronger 
by always tatiivj, as wiser by always readVng. 
Too much overcharges nature, vind turns more 
into disease than nourishment. It is thought 
and digestion which makes books serviceable, 
and gives health and vigour to the mind. 

II. The diversions of reading, though they are 
not always of the strongest kind, yet they gene¬ 
rally leave a better effect than the grosser satis¬ 
factions of sense; for if they are well chosen, 
they neither duil the appetite nor strain the ca¬ 
pacity. On the contrary, they refresh the incli¬ 
nations and strengthen the powers and* improve 

A 
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. \iudci expemnent. By reading, a man does, as 
it weie, antedate his life, and makes himself con¬ 
temporary with the ages past.^ 


1- Then 1 are few things icusoti can discover 
m ilh so much certainty and ease as its*own in- 
. wfliciency. 

II. To arm ourselves with thinking, and to 
.veep reason upon the guard, will render the 
* mind too hard for a blow. Thus we shall disap¬ 
point the pleasure of malice and ill-nature. This 
the way to bieak the force of An affront, and 
to i#ake an injury fall upon usilike hail upon 
tiles, rattle without mischief, and tumlile ijito 


dust, f.et ^is look out for the l>est construction, 
wish every l>ody well, pity ignorance and de¬ 
spise ill-usage. # # 


UK. IPRu^ITY OK FRKLIMi IN 11UKNDSH Il\ 


To improve friendship there must he a willing¬ 
ness to receive a kindness, as well as to do one. 
He who a^'ays refuses, taxes the prcfeircr witl^ 
i>) disc return, and declares his assistance needless. 
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REFORM EHS. 

I can but. think it a subject of laughter as 
well as of wonder, that you take upon yofnself V> 
play the censor, up for a reform r 6T 

mankind ; for he that assumes a pretension of 
correcting others ought to be free fioin the im- 
putations of the least propensity to vice himself. 

PllALARIh TO ClEOSTRATOS. 


Kl* MOUSE. 

Remorse of conscience is like an old wound : 
a man is in no condition to fight undei such cir¬ 
cumstances. JSc is almost overset with tluV'.in- 

* 

gufeli. ' r *^-j>ain abates his vigour, aud takes 
up too much of his attention. 


RETIREMENT. 

* 

* 

I. When the juncture proves unfavourable i( 
is prudent fora great man to draw in his figuio, 
to furl the sails, and take himself a deck lower. 
Voluntary mortification looks better than en¬ 
joined penance. In such cases it H .more ad- 




\isable to walk down stairs Ilian to stand still 
and be thrown out at tin; window. 

II. To retue for tpiiet and thinking is a com- 
mcnd^lc njotivc. When then* is nothing but 
yruse and pursuit in the open plains, it is good 
to make for the covert. ” 


6 Ilf. Some people retin; to conceal then de¬ 
fects. They uje sufficiently acquainted *vith the 
lean temper of the generality; how forward the 
woihl is to spy out a fault, and publish a disad¬ 
vantage; and therefoic they are unwilling to 
have the impel feet ions of age or fortune gazed at 
and icmarked. Too much light discovers the 


wrinkles, which makes them chotjee to sit out of 
thc # sun. | * 

\ - I V.^Sometinifs retirement is undo a colour for 
licentiousness. Men withdraw, as TITSeiius* did 
to CapreeeS^ be more at leisure for their vices, 
to debauch without interruption, and to be sojnnc- 
what covered from censure and observations 


IIKVKNUK. 

1. Itevenge, when improved into habit and in¬ 
clination, is the temper of a tyrant. It is a 
strong cpmposition of pride and cruelty, impa* 
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ti-ent of the least provocation, and unconcerned 
at the mischief of a return. 

II. Piivatc revenue is very dangerous to so¬ 
ciety. Were every man his own m^gistrsytc, and 

entrusted with the power of punishing, tU"?* 

•• - T 

would he strange oonTu&ion in a short time, and 
the world would be mined by doing justice. If* 
ignorance and ill-nature might condemn and exe¬ 
cute at discretion ; if spleen and pride might 
play without contiol, and resentment make a 
sally upon every pretence, the four winds might 
better be loosed upon us than all the passions of < 
such a liberty. 


,*RE VENGEFULNESS. 

* 

_ * j , 

Hevengetulness sits like poison upon the sto¬ 
mach : it swells and convulses natu ^und there 
is ro good health to be expected tilt'* it 46 con¬ 
quered and enpellcd. 


REWARD OF ENVY. 

Envy is of all others the most ungratifying and 
disconsolate passion. There is power for ambi¬ 
tion, pleasure for luxury, and pelf eVen for co- 
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veiousness; but envy can get no reward but 
vexation. It is made up of impotence and ma¬ 
lice ; and wheio these two qualities are well com¬ 
pounded, there needs no ‘other ingredient c of 

ftjiisery. 

• 


* 

ltrnrui.n nuhNnsmix 


'When friendly engagements prove unlucky, 
the best way is to draw off’ by degrees, and not to 
come to an open rupture. Let the acquaintance 
be decently buried, and the flame rather go out 
than be smothered. For, as Cato well observes, 
though in the phrase of a tailqi, “ Friendship 
ought not to be unripped, but in sttfehed.” 



SKT.F-CONCI 1 IT. 


Self-concept, is a weighty quality, and will 
sometimes fetcli down the scidi, when t}iere is 
nothing in it besides. It magnifies a fault be¬ 
yond all proportion, and swells every omission 
into an outrage. 
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SELFISHNESS. 

To be of a touchy, a peevish and a persecuting 
humour; to he quick in discovering a fault, 

f) i ' 0 

and ready to spring out into revenge; to kmcl^ 
and rage like gunpowder at the least spark, are 
signs that we arc perfectly wrapt up n. our own 
interests^ and are overgrown with selfishness and 
conceit. 


SEL.I -KNOWLEDGE. 

Pleasure of what kind soever, is nothing but 
an agreement tween the object and the faculty. 
This description! if well applied, will give us the 
true height of Ourselves, and tell us what size \\ vj 
aie> of. ~ H little things will please us wo may ' 
conclude we are none of the hipest people. 
Children are as well known by their diversions, as 
by their stature*. 


SELF-PRAISE. 


A man's praises have very musical and charm-, 
ing accents in another’s mouth ; but very flat and 
Aintuncablc in his own.—X enopiion. 
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T1IK SENSES. 

The lower your senses are kept, the better 
you may govern them. Appetite and reason aie 
j\minunly like two buckets, when one is at the 
lop, the other is at the bottom. Now, of the two, 
l had rathei the reason-bucket should be upper* 
most. . * 


SENSUAL PLEASURES. 

The senses are some of them so mean,, that 
they scarcely relish any thing but what they beg 
fur. 9 


5 1 -, t 


SERVITUDE. 


\ 


The pridJV of superiors, and the wanton exer¬ 
cises of powtk, make servitude much more trou¬ 
blesome tliaic nature intended. * • 


SEVERITY. 

Severity is very consistent with the functions 
of goodness: folly must be checked, knavery 
corrected and violence disarmed. 
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SICKNESS. 

To live only to nurse up decays, to fed pain, 
and to wait upon diseases, is somewjiat tijoublc- 
&ornc ; but to bear sickness with decency 
noble instance of fortitude. He that charges 
enemy does not show himsdf nune brave, than 
he that grappels handsomely with a disease. To 
do this without abject complaints, without rage 
and expostulation, is a glorious combat. 


skill. 


The victory v>f the head is more noble than 
that of the h£nd^ Force is the advantage qf a 
binte, but to conquer by skill is to conquer hk^ \ 

' v> ,jr ‘ * 

man. , 





i 
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SLANDER. 


Slander is a secret propensity of mind, to 
think ill of all men, and afterwaids to utter such 
sentiments in scandalous expressions. 

Theophrastus. 
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SL< iVENLINERK. 

Slovenliness is a lazy and beastly negligence 
of a Qian’s own person, wlfbreby lie becoii"** •>«» 
did as <o be offensive to those about him. 

• 

_ TllEOrilllASTUS. 


4 SMILE. 

Of all the appearances of the human counte¬ 
nance, methmks a smile is the most extraordi¬ 
nary. It plays with a surprising agreeableness in 
the eye, breaks out with the brightest distinction, 
and sits like a glory upon tli£ countenance. 
W^at sun is there within us, that 9hoots his rays 
sudden a vigour,! to sec the soul flash in 
the face this rate, one would think,* MilJjht bon- 
veit an at'^ist. By the way, we may observe 
that smiles ado much more becoming than froyns. 
This seems J natural encouragement to gotfd hu¬ 
mour ; as rjiueh as to say, if people have a mind 
to be handsome, they must not be peevish and 
untoward. 
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SOLITUDE. 


I. Solitude promises fair, and is a strong enter¬ 
tainment to a melancholy fancy. Like si. greaj \irdny 

other things, it is better in prospect than in possjvs- 

* 

sion. Like a summer’s cloud in the evening, it Jook* 
soft and fine at a distance, and presents us with a 
^sreat many pretty figures ; but wjien you conic 
close to the object, the colours arc rubbed out, 
and the substance shrinks. Man was nevoi de¬ 
signed to be perfectly detached, and live inde¬ 
pendently of his kind. lie was not made gieat 
enough for that condition. 

IL Solitude 'gives too much leisure for reflec¬ 
tion, opens an unacceptable scene, aud shows a nvai \ 
the poverty of hie own nature. For let tlw^u* 
side' loolc^Tiever so fair, it will by no nyAiia bear 
the test of a thorough inspection, 

1IJ. He who is pleased with s ditude must 
either be a wild beast ora God.— »Ar stotle. 


the SOUL. 

Methinks, if it might be, I would gladly uu- 
deistand the formation of a soul, rim it up to its 
iMinctum srthens. and see it bc.it the liistcon- 
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. hciuus pulse. These thoughts! whence do tliey 
arise? what stuff are tliey made of? and what 
vigour js it that gives them sjuch an instantaneous 
„ production i They are conceived in full matu- 
•i iYj, and step into perfection at first. They scorn 
gyndatinn of bodies and the heavy successions 
of met ion. They gam the race at a start, out¬ 
stretch the speed of gunpowder, and*distan<^" 
light and lightning. 


THE SPLEEN. 

The spleen is oftentimes nothing but a nice and 
exccptuous temper, which takes cneck atevery lit¬ 
tle^ disappointment. A tincture of conceit will 
^ifcfctna man qabjecM* thiylfistemper^ TJhose 
who ovci^alue their pretensions are apt, upon 
every little occasion, to think they arc ill-used. 
A careless gesture, a word, or a look is enough 
to discontcift them. In short, the spleen does a 
great deal (if service m conversation; it makes 
dl-nature pass for health, dulness for gravity, and 
ignorance for rcservedness. 
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SPLENDOUR AND MEANNESS IN APPAliri.. 

When Diogenes came to Olympia, and perceived 

• * 

some Rhodian youths dressed with {nuch splen¬ 
dour and magnificence, with a smile of contcipftX. 

• * 

he said, “ This is all arrogance/* Aftervyaid^ 
some Lacedemonians falling in his way, 4 a* mean 
Vid sordid in their diess, as the otitis were line* 
“This,” said he, “ is also arrogance.*’— AIlian. 


STRENGTH OP THE ANCIENTS CONTRASTED 
WITH MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 

The ancient&had strength enough, and mate¬ 
rials enough to cast mortars and cannon; but 
they wanted skill to contrive these murdr^us 
engines,"tWltl therefore could not cfiscliaif^C' tain at 
such a distance, nor batter with the ^nodern tci - 

rorajjd execution. 

'w ’ • _ 

STRENGTH OF MIND. I 

A great deal of anguish may be fenced off, by 
the force of the mind, by a strong sense* of ho¬ 
nour and shame, by a consciousness of innocence 

7 
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. and merit, ami above all, by the comfortable 
V?xpcctauons of another world. 


power or strength. 

tlint js strong enough, may do what he 
pleases : Ins arm is the measure of practice, as 
Henry the First's was of cloth. * 


S1’ HO NO DESIRES. 


Strong desires arc commonly attended with 
proportionable fears. To wish violently for things, 
unless we understood ourselves ar.6 them better, 
is jjke running in the dark ; a mptA may happen 
jt^Jc against # a p ort ^». 




SUCCESS. 


He that \y6uld relish success tQJwrpose, 

i • / • i it* 


!, iCould 

keep his pa|sions cool, and his expectations low ; 
and then, it is possible that his foitune might ex¬ 
ceed his fancy; for, an advantage always rises by 
surprise; and is almost always doubled by being 
xunlookcd for. 
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SUPERFLUITIES. 

/ 

He that will saciifice his liberty to hi» pal at/’, 
and convey over his'poison for superfluities, & a 
slave of his own making, and deseives to beusfcd 
accordingly. * 




TEMPERANCE. 


I. Beware of such meats as persuade a man, 
though he be not hungry, to eat them; and those 
liquors that would prevail with a man, to drink 
them when he is not thirsty.— Socrates. 

II. Temperance keeps tfcte senses clear and un¬ 
embarrassed. *and makes them seize the object 
with more keenfc^s and satisfaction. It appears 
with life^m the faces and decorum in tip.'person; 
it gives you the command of your head, secures 
your health, and preserves you in a condition for 


your business. 


m 


\ 


?*/*■ 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


There seems to be much the same difference 
between a man of mere practice, and another of . 
learning, as there is between an empiric and a 
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physician. 'Flic first may have a good receipt or 
two ; and it* diseases and patients vere very scarce, 
aV^l all alike, lie might do tolerably well. 


“i 


X * 


• s 


TIIOU(.!LT p OR TUB MIND. 


inspirations of the mind are so peculiar, so 
ibieigu to all the appearances of nature, that it is^ 
haul to assign'them a proper original. Tvitliout 
thinking, we can have no sense of being; and 
with it, we are—we cannot tell what: so that the 
same faculty seems to make us acquainted with, 
and *11 angers to ourselves. 


thoughts. J 


'fKam. W] 


I. " Fhonghts 4 ak^i|F"ffo tftbm. When they 

are right, they afford a portable pleasure, which 
fine may travel with, without any trouble or in- 
eumbiancc. • 

II. Whajf time does it take to raise the notion 
of a mouiira.ni ? or to think from England to Ja¬ 
pan ? A man may set both the poles together 
in his head without trouble, and clutch the w hole 
globe at one intellectual grasp, if lie pleases. 
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TIME. 

Time is like a river, m which metals and soli4 
substances are s«mk 4 while chalf and straws. o wfm 
upon the surface.— Bacon. 


TIMIDITY PRAISEWORTHY. ' 

^ I coificss that I -am exceedingly timorous ; for 
I dare not do an ill thing.—X enophanes. 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 

Children should be treated with great caution 
and reserve ; should see or hear noli mg that 
may sully th£ fancy, or prove dangerous nt tin* 

Vc^— s y . 

imitation; nothing theft *;*iay trive a w 4 ron^ tuia 
to choice, and make them coarse and little in 
their manner. False steps and indiscretions in 
parents, are often of very ill consequence; they 
mislead their children, or teach tlu^n to despise 
them. Thus authority becomes cliekp, the rela¬ 
tion is disarmed, and instruction grows iusigm 
ficant; and though tilings do not all woik at 
present, they are lodged in the memory, and lie 
ready for judgment and reflection. 
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true coriuuE, 

True courage is the result of reasoning. A 
l>^jg*e /hind is always impregnable. Resolution 
*s moic in the liead than in the veins, and a 
ust \cnse of honour and of iafamy, of duty and 
<>l rSh£icji, will carry us further than all the force 
of mechanism. _ 


A TRUE FRIEND. 


A true friend is distinguished in the crisis of 
hazaid and necessity ; when the gallantry of his 
aid may show the worth of his soyl, and the loy¬ 
alty of his heart. —Ennius. 


TRUE RICHES. 



The man that would be truly rich, must not 
increase his fortune, but retrench his {JiCstres. 


•Seneca 


f 


TRUTH. 

Truth is the band of union, and the basis of hu- 
\inan happiness. Without this virtue, there is no 
\ M 
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reliance upon language, no confidence in fiicnd f 
ship, no security in promises and oaths. 



TYRANNY. 

Power, unless managed with gentleness: 
cretion, does but make a man the rnor'e 
•^o internals of good humour, no stmts of bounty 
will atone for tyiauny and oppression. 


ind di>^ 
hated. 


VAN ITV. 

Vanity is a strong temptation to lying; it makes 
people magnify their meiit, ovor-Houush the ir 

family, and i«:U strange stories of tlicir interest and 

• . n» 41 

acquaintance. 

VINI'ICTIVEN ISs. 

Siftpe the concerns of property and person ate 
well guarded by law, we ought to acquiesce in 
the provisions of government: to fly to supple¬ 
mental satisfactions of our own, is not only a dis¬ 
regard of authority, but proceeds fiom a vindic¬ 
tive temper. Now vindictiveness is an uneredit- 



f 
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• • 
able quality, and argues a little mind and a de¬ 
fect of genciosity and good nature. 


CNAIDKD ’lOUTir. 

9 • 

Youth, when it is launched without ballast, 
ainTTiTtsmo compass to sail by, floats at a miser¬ 
able late, and is quickly bilged and under watjf. 
Young people, especially when unfortunately 
educated, and misled by flattery and ill-exam¬ 
ple, when they are taught to value the gentleman 
above the Christian, and are better instructed in 
their pedigree than their creed ; when they arc 
strongly solicited by desire, an4l have neither 
conscience nor poverty to restrain >hem, are gene¬ 
rally in a dangerous conditic^js* How soon arc 
they lost in IfMFItfy and dissoluteness "'oF^nan- 
nors! How often do they despise their parents, 
and outrage their own flesh and blood ! How of¬ 
ten do they pull their own fbrttfne in pieces, run 
their constitution out of breath, and prove the in¬ 
famy and infection of the age! Thus much for 
the danger and miscarriages of youth. 
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UNHAPPINESS. 


Desire and despair, when they are both at th/ 
height, are some of \ne strongest ingrcdieqftV f 
unhappiness. t ^ 


UNIVERSAL APPLAUSE. 

^ . « 

Universal applause is seldom less than two- 
thirds of a scandal. 


usury. 

The usurer Ifees upon the labour of the indus¬ 
trious ; he eats his bread in the sweat of another 
mans brow. 


WAR. 

WHhn countries are embroiled and in confusion 
there is no encouragement to industry and ap¬ 
plication, no leisure to .copy after the best masters, 
and hand down the improvements of the age to 
posterity ; and thus the art aud the artist expire 
together. Thus the politeness of the Roman em¬ 
pire sunk under the arms of the Goths and Vary/ 
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lals, and was buried in the rubbish of their towns. 
Hnis, architecture and painting, sense and lan¬ 
guage, # dwindled to a lamentable decay, in the 
jujdiiirn wofld for several centuries. 


V 

_»* *• 


WEAKNESS. 


It is weakness, not will, that makes popple suf¬ 
fer. They are not strong enough to dismiss that 
which they do not like; or to seize that which 
they do. It is weakness that blasts"their wishes, 
leaves them in despair, and makes them fear and 
feel their aversion. It is weakness more than 
malice that makes them cruel. They are aft aid 
of,revenge, and reprisals, and y&erefore they 
strike home when^ « they-—hsae the ad vant age. 
They will not let an enemy rise for fear he should 
grow too strong and turn upon them : thus, the 
most timorous arc generally observed to Ije the 
most savage. 


WEALTH. 


Wealth is a rank soil, in which, unless care¬ 
fully managed, the weeds will quickly spring up, 
ovcFjpjyhc plants and choke the grain. * 
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Wit, as it implies a certain uncommon read 
and vivacity of thought, is an excellent ta*'^ 
very fit to be employed in the search of truth*, 
and very capable of assisting to discern a nd cm * 
brace it.— Bishop Burnet. ‘ 


WORKS of ooi». 

Should a man live under-ground, ami there 
couveise with works of art and mechanism, and 
should afterwards be brought into the open day, 
and sec the several glories of heaven and earth, 
he would irnrd^diately pronounce them to be the 
works of such a being* as we define God to be. 

Aristotle. 


youth. 


stage of life, unless under the direction 
of good principles, is very dangerous to pass 
through. The passions of young people ride 
them at full speed; they want both experience 
to guide, and temper to hold them in. So 
that neither bogs nor precipices can stop them; 
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lor when they move fastest they see least. * Like 
a ship without a pilot, they arc apt to l>e overset 
yith the violence of desire. They play their ap- 
p^^te *ut large, and chop**at every thing that 
tonus in tlieir way. TJiey aie as prodigal of 

i • 

their*peison and their pocket, as if their senses 
could'/M wcai out, nor the fund of life and fu¬ 
ture o\cr decay. 

II. Nunc run against a post so often as the 
blind without a guide. Youth, without question, 
is subject to great rashness and precipitancy. 
Tins age is governed more by appetite than lea- 
son, consults the heart rather than the head, and 
moves stiongly by mechanism and*machinery. 

/ 
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